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) A PRIZE WINNING THREE-YEAR-OLD HOLSTEIN BULL {} 
\ 


This splendid Holstein bull was three years old when the photograph was taken, and was being exhibited at the Illinois I} 
| state fair where he won the championship of his class. He belongs to the fine herd owned by Easthope and Biery of Olio 
(N As the picture shows he is lengthy, tall and well proportioned, with good bone. Holstein admirers praised him highly. 
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Rhubarb Culture in Hotbeds, ° 
E. J. FARRINGTON, NEW YORK. 


Those who want to make the hotbed do 
service during the winter, avhen snow cov- 
ers the ground, and farming is nearly at 
a standstill, should try growing rhubarb. 
Pie plant or rhubarb is not considered of 
much importance by farmers, but in the 
city out of season it is highly prized for 
sauce and pies. Shovel the old manure and 
soil out of the hotbed until there is suffi- 
cient depth to allow the full growth of 
the plant. In the fall the roots are dug 
and set in the hotbeds. Trim off all the 
stalks. The safest plan is to allow the roots 
to freeze before being transferred. They can 
then be handled without fear of damage. 

Put two layers of boards over the hot- 
beds, making it as tight as possible to keep 
out the wet. A piece of tarred or roofing 
paper between the boards will help do this. 
Now heap manure from one to two feet 
deep around the hotbed and- place six or 
eight inches on top. With several hotbeds, 
the date of picking may be varied by us- 
ing different amounts of manure; the more 
manure the faster the roots will be forced, 
Pile the manure until it heats before ap- 
plying. 

Before the new year the beds may be un- 
covered, and the stalks picked. They will 
have very little leaf. Three stalks are tied 
together, and 12 of these bunches are tied 
into one large bunch, and so shipped to 
market. If sold in a small town or city 
near home, they may be bunched most any 
way. Sometimes in midwinter a bundle of 
36 stalks, called by the trade a dozen, will 
bring 50 to 80 cents at wholesale. Any va- 
riety of rhubarb can be used. It will pay 
a farmer to raise rhubarb for his own use 
in this manner, if he does not care to bother 
with much of it. If he has no hotbed, he 
can use an ordinary box, with the bottom 
and top knocked out, to raise enough for 
his own table. 


Growing Mushrooms as a Business. 
DENNIS H, STOVALL, OREGON, 


The first thing necessary in growing 
mushrooms is a hothouse, and a dark one 
at that, in truth a cellar, where such is 
available, is the best place to grow mush- 
rooms. A hothouse can be made by driv- 
ing 4x4 cedar posts in the ground. ‘and 
boarding them up on each side, forming the 
walls for the house. The space between 
should be filled in with sawdust. The roof 
should be made in the same manner, that 
is with a four-inch sawdust space between 
the rafters. This is necessary from the fact 
that mushrooms will only grow in a damp, 
dark place, as one will note by observing 
the localities they seek in their wild state. 

After the house is made, build the mush- 
room hotbeds. These should not be over 
four to six feet wide and should run the en- 
tire length of the hothouse, with narrow 
walks between. The beds should be at least 
ten inches in depth. The manure used in 
making them should come from the horse 
stable, and should be piled in one large 
heap previous to being used in the hotbed. 
After the pile of manure has lost its animal 
heat and cooled down to a temperature of 
about 125 degrees, it is ready for the bed. 
It should be spread and trodden down firm- 
ly to a depth of ten inches in making the 
beds. After the temperature of these has 
cooled down to between 80 and 90 degrees, 
they are ready for the mushroom spawn. 
These should be cut in small pieces and 
pamied about six or eight inches apart. 

It is during the first two or three days 
after the spawn is planted that the mysh- 
room beds demand the most attention, -as 
there is great danger of the temperature 
of the beds rising too high, and ending in 
disaster. The temperature wants to be kept 
between 70 and 90 degrees—between 80 and 
90 as much as possible—and when it runs 
above this the result is most sure to be 








disastrous to the mushrooms. In .order to 
keep the temperature down it is necessary 
to frequently and heavily water the sides 
or borders of the beds or allow a stream 
to flow down the walks between them. 
Mushrooms demand a large amount of wa- 
tering and this is best done by sub-irriga- 
tion, either with tile or any other system 
the grower may devise. The house should 
be well provided with ventilators, and such 
ventilators as can be easily and quickly 
controlled. 

As overheating is one of the greatest dan- 
gers in growing mushrooms, the beginner 
will most likely find it a better plan to-de- 
lay the planting of spawn until the late au- 
tumn months, September or October, al- 
though I know of frowers who have beds 
spawning at all seasons of the year. Such, 
however, often find it necessary during the 
warm days to bring ice into the hothouse 
to aid in the cooling off process. Any 
amount of mushrooms can be grown from a 
single bed in a year, as it only requires 
four or five days to grow them, They sell 
readily and bring a good price. 


A Long-Lived Greenhouse—In 1860-61, Dr 
Jabez Fisher of Massachusetts built a 
greenhouse 105 feet long, 18% feet wide, run- 
ning north and south, and double glazed 
with 10x12 glass. It still remains as orig- 
inally built, and has grown 42 annual crops 
of one kind or another. Hot water is used 
for heating, and within recent years a se- 
ries of sub-irrigation has been installed. 


Celery is one of the poorest paying crops 
I grow, although I raise 30 acres each year. 
I do it largely to keep my men employed 
and barely more than get my money back. 
The yellow self-bleaching kinds have ruined 
the celery business. Boston Market used to 
sell at $3 to $4 per barrel box of three dozen; 
to-day a poorer celery brings $2 to $3.—[W. 
W. Rawson, Middlesex County, Mass. 


Shrinkage of Timothy Hay—In some 
Michigan tests very dry timothy hay put 
into the mow June 17 lost 7% of weight in 
six months. In other instances timothy 
hay lost 13, 15 and 22% during storage. 
Early cut timothy hay has been known to 
lose as high as 29% between autumn and 
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WINTER GARDENING 


The best holiday gifts are the useful 

and one of the most useful things in the world is 
® good Dictionary, Every home should haye ons, 
This year why not give some one a 


® WEBSTER’S | 
| International Dictionary | 
The One Great Standard Authority. 

Why not make your home such a Christmas Present P 


New Edition has 25,000 new words. 
tions, Supplied in various styles of of binaioe, 


PLET US SEND YOU 
| FAizeatin rronanctation” FREE 
Affords pleasant and instructive entertainment. 











ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ALSO FREE 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Publishers,' 
Springfield, Mass. J 





FOR INFORMATION AS TO FRUIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATE 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
and Florida, along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, A ficuitural and Immi-« 
gration Agent, Jacksonville, la. 
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By THERON L. HILES. 
use ice, A complete, practical 
dairymen, ice dealers, produce shippers, 
cold storers, and all interested in ice houses, cold stor- 
age, and the handling or use of ice in any way. Includ- 
ing many frecipes for iced dishés and beverages. The 
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of ice houses and cold storage buildings, 
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Build Up Our Cheese Industry. 


H, E, COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y. 





ITH an aggregate value of 
dairy products annually pro- 
duced of 600 million dollars, 
cheese represents an _ insig- 
nificant 26 million, only one- 
twenty-third of this grand to- 
tal. We spend annually 33 1-3 
cents per capita for a most healthful and 
economical food. We have neglected the 
cheese industry and used every effort to 
further the butter production and consump- 
tion, which amounted to about $4 per cap- 
ita, wholesale price. We consumed 3.3 
pounds cheese and 19 pounds 





American Agriculturist 


* FARM « MARKETS « GARDEN « HOME « 
“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.” — Washington. 
For Week Ending December 6, 1902 


some value upon air contact, of two ex- 
tremes, an immediate setting of warm milk 
into cold water and an occasional agitation 


on one hand, and the exposure to a large’ 


tin surface of the average cooler in an av- 
erage condition, which usually stands close 
by a stable door or barn yard with its at- 
tendant evils, I most unreservedly and em- 
phatically prefer the former. The often 
marked effect of aeration has been due to 
a lower temperature which would naturally 
follow when air temperature was not above 
70 degrees. Experiments conducted at Ge- 
neva experiment station, aerating milk in a 
stable kept as clean as modern care and in- 
genuity could devise, resulted in a seeding 





butter per capita. I would 
not, for one moment, ask for 
decreased butter consump- 
tion, but I shall plead for a 
more rational family pur- 
chase of cheese. While we 
are to discuss the manufac- 
ture only of the well-known 
American or cheddar cheese, 
other styles offer a palatable 
and cheap food, and their 
manufacture is quite rapidly 
increasing. Cheese is a very 
concentrated food and not 
quickly digested. It should 
therefore be consumed as & 
food, not as a condiment or 
dessert. 

Cheese manufacture will 
not soon be practical outside 
the more northerly parallels. 
Natural climatic conditions 
here favor its economic pro- 
duction and also quality. 
These higher altitudes also 
assist by virtue of the usual 





cool nights. Competition 
compels a line of least re- 
sistance. So the compara- 


tively short summers or heat- 
ed term and the natural 
growth of grasses are all ad- 
vantages favoring the manu- 
facture of all styles of cheese. 
The finest Limburger, Brie, 
Neufchatel, Cream, D’Isigny, 
etc, are also now coming 
from northerly sections, pos- 
sessing the above-mentioned 











advantages. 
CHARACTER OF MILK. 
Space forbids anything like 
a full discussion of food and 
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dairy handling requirements. 
We have not the alternative 
of pasteurization possessed 
by butter makers. We must 
therefore depend upon a4 
more rational and to be ad- 
vised safeguard always at 
hand, economical and sure 
in its effect—sanitation. In- 
terpreted into our every day vocabulary, 
it means simply to keep clean, using 
simple precautions to keep out ani- 
mal filth and a quick transportation of the 
milk from the stable-to an atmosphere un- 
tainted and to cool water or ice apart- 
ments, where at least the night's milk can 
have the effect of a 60-degree temperature, 

I am satisfied the value of aeration has 
been very greatly over-estimated. There is 
no absolutely definite observation or date, 
to my knowledge, showing the necessity of 


or exact amount of air contact required 
for best results in the manufactured prod- 
uct. 


still places 


While my 


personal opinion 


will be held in this handsome hall. 
left nothing undone to make the meeting the best ever conducted. The 
exhibit of dairy apparatus and products will be made in convention 
hall, another building. 


DAIRY CONVENTION HALL, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


The sessions of the New York dairymen’s association next week 
The citizens of Jamestown have 


down with undesirable germs and ferments 
to such an extent that the finest product 
could not follow. We must therefore con- 
clude that cool milk for cheese manufacture 
is important. 

MANUFACTURING THE PRODUCT. 

Since investigation has thrown light upon 
milk fermentation, we have been able to 
use this knowledge ina most beneficial 
and practical manner. Cheese products to- 
day that permit of a determination before 
rennet is added, produce invariably more 
uniform results. The rennet test, of which 
there are several—the Marshall probably 
the most prominent—have come into gen- 
eral use. These tests are comparative and 
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suggestive rather than actual, that is, to 
say that in the Marshall test a given num- 
ber of spaces would always apply, would 
be misleading. But a test which gives in a 
given factory correct results, should be con- 
tinued. The outlet in the test may vary. 
The amount of lactic acid development re- 
quired in any locality may vary from an- 
other. Milk is also more viscous in the late 
fall, which produces a slower action. Each 
maker must know before adding rennet the’ 
actual lactic acid development. 

In case of gasey milk, a slower detelop- 
ment takes place, and a pure fresh starter 
made from a previous day should be at 
hand. In fact, I am inclined from experi- 

ence, and an observation of 

our best makers, to advise 
the use each day of such 
starter in varying quantities 
to bring out a uniform prod- 
uct. I have changed my 
mind somewhat in relation 
to the comparative value of 
the commercial and home- 
made starter. Our more re- 
cent use of the homemade 
has been most satisfactory. 

It must, however, be select- 

ed from milk known to be 

pure and clean, which is not 

usually a difficult task. A 

somewhat wide range of set- 

ting temperatures must be 
taken under the varying 
conditions from 82 to 88 de- 
grees. The lower tempera- 
tures producing a _ dryer 
cheese, and the higher tem- 
peratures a moist cheese, all 
other treatment being equal. 

The condition of the milk 

must also govern time of cut- 

ting; for a firm, dry cheese, 

a soft, fine cut, for a moist 

cheese a coarse, hard cut. A 

very little change at this 

time produces a marked dif- 
ference in the cured product. 

Ordinarily a medium cut, if 

the milk is good, will make | 

more and better cheese, 
overripe milk always de- 
mands a finer cut, gasey milk 

a coarse cut. 

CRITICAL TIME FOR HEAT. 

Heat should not be applied 
until ten minutes after cut- 
ting. A gentle stirring with 
the hand rake or power agi- 
tator during this time tends 
to free the cubes of curd. 
from moisture without loos- 
ing solids. If heat is at once 
“added, a tendency to thickly 
film prevents proper shrink- 
age, and excess of moisture 
is retained which cannot be 
released later without mate- 
rial loss of solids. The high cooking tem- 
perature may usually be placed at 98 
degrees. Some curds, however, may re- 
ceive as firm a cook at 96 degrees 
as ‘others at 100 degrees. The skill of 
the maker at this point is of daily service. 
A degree that will expel all the moisture 
not easily assimilated is the correct one. A 
slight showing of acid from the usual hot 
iron test is the safest guide in conjunction 
with good judgment. Draw whey at once, 
never resorting to hand stirring except in 
case quick working curds where the maker 
has failed to expel sufficient moisture in 
the whey. Under no other circumstances is 

[To Page 628.] 
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Utilizing Skim Milk for Swine and Calves. 


DILLWYN STRATTON, COLUMBIANA CO, OHIO. 


Dairymen are generally in need of edu- 
cation in the care of skim milk, that it may 
reach the hog or calf in a wholesome and 
healthful condition. Whole milk sweet and 
warm from the cow is the ideal food for 
young stock, but it does not follow that 
after it has been robbed of its butter .fat, 
allowed to sour till the curd is hard and 
the whey rancid, that it is still good food. 
Butter fat is a very natural assistant to 
the curd and albumen, while the sugar of 
milk sweetens the beverage to taste. Those 
of us who remember the skim milk cheese 
of a-few years ago, know full well how in- 
digestible curd can be made. Manufacturers 
have learned of its value as sizing for pa- 
per and calico; its tough, glossy finish 
there, is more in place than in the digestive 
tract of our young calves or pigs. With 
hogs at 4 cents per pound, we unite with 
the general verdict that skim milk is worth 
25 cents per 100. Hogs have been selling at 
that price the past summer, and it is not 
hard to credit the milk with twice that val- 
ue, when the animals are kept for the pur- 
pose of consuming it. 

Let us now consider why only about one 
farmer in ten really gets full value for his 
skim milk. His first failure is negligence 
in its care. When fed warm from the sep- 
arator little trouble is found from consti- 
pation or scours, provided just the right 
quantity is given, and enough cornmeal, 
oilmeal or some other substitute for butter 
fat is added to balance the ration, as na- 
ture did in the first place. Allow it to seur, 
the curd or casein soon begins to harden in 
the stomach, working a whole train of ills 
that generally brands failure upon the ani- 
mal, either for want of vigorous health, or 
the more apparent scours or constipation. 
The souring does more, the milk sugar fer- 
ments with a foul smell, the albumen so 
nutritious and healthful in its normal state, 
degenerates into the same offensive condi- 
tions as that assumed by other animal mat- 
ter in decay. In winter very often it is-fed 
with ice mixed through it, or if heated, 
care is not taken to reach the right temper- 
ature. 

CARE ABOUT OVERFEEDING. 

With both pigs and calves, feeders often 
overdo their capacity. They think the milk 
not worth much. They are usually in haste 
to dispose of the surplus, and overdose the 
little things, arguing that they will drink 
no more than agrees with them. The young 
things, famishing for elements lacking in 
their ration, gorge themselves to satisfy 
hunger till they become a huge sack of 
skim milk, cased in by little more than skin 
and bones. His third failure is irregularity 
in feeding. Don’t anybody think the stom- 
ach is not a good time-keeper. It should 
have such regular allowances that each 
meal will have been digested, and the next 
ealled for within a few minutes of the same 
hour each day. Troughs and vessels must 
be kept clean. To get the greatest value 
from skim milk for hogs, we cannot feed 
more than twice as much weight of milk 
as of grain. If we are getting 200 pounds 
milk per day we must add 100 pounds mid- 
dlings, hominy or corn meal to make the 
most profitable ration. Hogs will live on 
pasture and milk, but do not expect more 
than 10 cents a 100 for the latter from this 
mode of feeding. Never buy brown mid- 
dlings for hogs when the white can be se- 
cured, .I am fully convinced that the dif- 
ference in quotation does not equal the dif- 
freence in the values of the two feeds. 
Brown middlings are often dark in color, 
from mill sweepings and other causes bet- 
ter estimated by the pigs’ taste than our 
capacity to trace their origin. 

Before pigs are weaned they should have 
a separate trough fenced from the mother’s 
reach, containing a little meal and milk 
mixed to a thick paste. This will last them 
while the old hog takes her ration. The 
pigs soon learn to eat well in this way, and 
when the time comes for weaning they con- 


FIELD AND BARN 


tinue to thrive as before. By actual exper- 
iment it has been ascertained that. 100 
pounds of digestible matter in a skim milk 
and corn meal ration was equal to 146.9 
pounds in corn meal and middlings ration. 
This is explained by the digestibility of the 
elements in milk, while those of corn meal 
and middlings require much more effort for 
the assimilative organs to appropriate their 
share fromsthe hard, dry mass of cereals. 
Palatability also enters as a factor in fat- 
tening an animal. What it eats with a rel- 
ish, other things being equal, yields the best 
returns, 
FREEDOM AND EXERCISE NECESSARY. 


We greatly prefer to have our hogs’ and 
calves in a clover lot. The pasture, fresh 
air and exercise are all of a value that can- 
not be ignored in economical . feeding. 
Watch carefully for lustrous coat, a mel- 
low skin, a bright rougish eye and a.quick 
strong gait; if these are lacking review 
the case, to know where failure may be 
found. Look to the shelter and see that 
it is dry. See that the young stock is not 
pestered by lice or flees or whipped by older 
animals. If these precautions are observed 
results will follow that will repay. In 
winter the best attention must be given to 
pigs and calves. They must have plenty of 
bedding and have it changed often enough 
to keep it dry and clean. They must have 
ventilation without draughts of cold air. 
Their food must be the right temperature 
to suit their taste and enough of it to sat- 
isfy hunger and yet clean the trough. 

No patent calf food or calf feeder can 
compare to the old cow’s new milk medi- 
cated to the needs of her baby, and drawn 
by a suction that mixes saliva as it gets 
its food. This had best continue for three 
or four days. Then allow the calf to get 
hungry, have one quart milk in pail, rub 
your fingers over the calf’s nose, till it 
wants to suck them, then lower them into 
the milk still having it at work to get 
them into its mouth, when it will taste the 
new milk and lose all sense for the time. 
In another instant it will return to the 
game and soon know more than its master 
learned in a month of his babyhood. At 
two weeks old add one-half skim milk, still 
keep a temperature of 98 degrees; the next 
week add more skim milk till it becomes 
all of that kind with the addition of a 
tablespoon full of oilmeal. Let the calf 
have some whole grains of oats or corn 
each day and it should always have a little 
clean clover hay to sort over if confined 
to the stable. 


Experience with the New Onion Culture. 


EDGAR MAC KINLAY, NOVA SCOTIA, 

I tried last summer the new onion culture 
and the fesults were so satisfactory that 
I am strongly in favor of this method, 
especially in gardens where space is limited 
and where an extra choice article is de- 
sired. It consists of planting the seed quite 
thickly in a hotbed or frame, as early as 
possible, and setting the plants into the 
prepared soil, when they have attained 
the size of a goosequill, then giving them 
the same care that an outdoor crop ‘would 
require. The great advantages are earli- 
ness and large size. Some of the Spanish 
and Italian sorts can be thus easily grown 
which are impossible to produce by ordi- 
nary methods. 

I found that, compared with the beet 
plants set out at the same time and with 
the same care, the yield was about the 
saine, but with the onions at $2 per bushel 
and the beets at 50 cents, it gave me little 
doubt as to the profitableness of this 
method. Although it may not be largely 
practiced for some time it has much to 
commend itself to the amateur and pro- 
fessional gardener. The varieties I have 
found most suitable are the Prizetaker, 
Gibraltar, Southport Red Globe, Vesuvius, 
Southport White Globe and White Victo- 
ria. These kinds will produce immense 
bright colored onions that will take a 
prize wherever placed on exhibition. The 


Yellow Danvers, Flat Red and other sorts 
do equally well in the open. ground, but for 
the Jarge foreign kinds, ‘which are always 
in demand at good prices, this plan leaves 
nothing to be desired. I am so well pleased 
with. it that I ‘have.a large plot set apart 
for the purpose this season. 


—— 


Injury to Corn by Bill-Bugs. 


The presence of corn bill-bugs is made 
manifest by circular or oblong holes run- 
ning in rows across the blade of the leaf, 
each row resulting from a single thrust 
of the beak when the leaves were. rolled 
closely togeher in the young plant. The 
injury done varies from almost nothing to 
the complete destruction of every plant in 
several acres even after two or three suc- 
cessive plantings. Bulletin No 79 from the 
Illinois Experiment station discusses this 
subject quite fully. Injury usually occurs, 
Prof Forbes says, under one of three condi- 
tions. If swamp lands are broken up from 
grass in spring and planted to corn the 
same year the corn is likely to be injured 
if not wholly destroyed by one of the 
swamp loving bill-bugs. If such land is 
poorly cultivated, allowing the bulbous 
roots and grasses to grow freely, the in- 
jury might continue for another year. If 
old timothy sod, either pure or mixed with 
other grasses, is plowed under in the 
spring and corn planted immediately it is 
likely to be severely injured. 

The largest of the bill-bugs breed mainly 
in bulbous roots of two or three large 
grass-like swamp plants, sedges, rushes 
and the like. One or two of the small spe- 
cies may feed either on timothy bulbs or 
on roots of blue grass in meadows, pas- 
tures and lawns. So far as known the 
bugs pass the winter in the beetle stage In 
the ground under rubbish or in other pro- 
tected situations. They make their opera- 
tions in the spring chiefly in flelds in which 
they have lived as larvae. As the adult 
beetles feed on the same plants as their 
larvae there is little to tempt them to mi- 
grate from one field to another. If a field 
of grass infested by these pests be plowed 
in the fall before the insect goes into win- 
ter quarters it will be but slightly infested 
by them the following year. Early fall or 
summer plowing of grass lands intended 
for corn is an effective measure. of pre- 
vention. 


Winter Care of Seed Potatoes. 


A. GARDENER, SOUTHERN INDIANA, 


One important factor when raising late 
potatoes is to store the seed where they 
will not sprout and exhaust their strength. 
Early in the winter the potatoes wanted 
for late planting the following season should 
be packed in new flour barrels and headed, 
Then removed to cold storage and kept 
there until planting time. The seed po- 
tatoes will come out of the cold storage 
just as fresh and nice in appearance as 
when they were taken from the soil. The 
tubers do not send out sprouts as cellar- 
kept tubers do. The strength of the pota- 
to is retained. 

We had a good opportunity of making a 
very thorough test of this method for rats- 
ing late potatoes. We had planted out two 
fields- alongside each other, using for one 
field cellar-kept seed, and for the other 
seed taken from cold storage. The field of 
cellar-kept seed was a total failure, while 
the other field was satisfactory in every 
way. We strongly recommend potato 
growers to keep seed potatoes for late 
planting in the cold storage. The great in- 
crease in the crop will repay anyone for 
the slight expense of storage. 


Controlling Celery Blight—Experiments 
at the Maryland station indicate that shad- 
ing retards to a certain extent the prog- 
ress of celery blight. It can also be con- 
trolled by the judicious use of bordeaux 
mixture or ammoniacal carbonate of copper, 





LORD MONTEAGLBE, 


President of the Irish agricultural organ- 
ization society. One of the first citizens of 
the land, who devotes largely of his time, 
position and money to co-operation. He is 
a type of the gentlemen of means and leis- 
ure who are devoting their energies to the 
upbuiding of their country. 





~ Successful Agricultural Co-operation. 





THE INSPIRING EXAMPLE AFFORDED BY THE CO- 
OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN IRELAND—HOW AN 
ECONOMIU TRANSFORMATION IS BEING EFFECT- 
ED—SUBSTANTIAL RESULTS OF THE WORK—BY 
HERBERT MYRICE. 


It is curious that the one place in the 
world where co-operation among farmers 
has been worked out most successfully 
should be Ireland. But such is the fact. 
The movement was instituted a dozen years 
ago, by Horace Plunkett, who, with a few 
‘enthusiastic co-workers, persisted in it for 
several years in the face of great obstacles. 
The Irish people were split into factions— 
political, social, religious, economic, and 
had come to rely upon government only, 
only to have their hopes shattered and to 
be in every way discouraged. To preach to 
such people the gospel of self help and of 
co-operation, was indeed a forlorn hope. 

Mr Plunkett showed the Irish people that 
their economic salvation rested with them- 
selves, and that they must work together 
instead of working apart in helpless isola- 
tion. His object was to build up the char- 
acter of the people, stimulate their ener- 
giés, appeal to their intelligence, their man- 
liness, their national pride, their self-re- 
spect, and then to put before them the 
work to be done. It is a combination of 
common sense, sentiment and business that 
is of irresistible force when properly car- 
ried on in any country. 

The first practical beginning was the for- 
mation of a co-operative creamery in 1889 
with 50 members. It was so successful that 
two years later 16 more of these co-opera- 
tive butter factories were established, and 
by 1895, the number had increased to 56. 
These crefmeries were owned and operated 
by the farmers themselves, being modeled 
after the co-operative factories that had for 
years been so successful in New England, 
and some of our western and middle states. 
The usual results followed—more and bet- 
ter butter, less work in the house, more 
thrift and prosperity. 

AN ORGANIZED PROPAGANDA. 


With such successful object lessons, the 
co-operative movement was, by 1894, ready 
for a larger development. The Irish agri- 
cultural organization society was then es- 
tablished, supported by gifts from pub- 
lic spirited gentlemen, as well as by the 
dues of its membership. This society em- 
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RT HON HORACE PLUNKETT, 


Founder of co-operation in Ireland. For- 
merly president Irish agricultural organi- 
zation society. Now head of the depart- 
ment of agriculture and technical instruc- 
tion for Ireland. Born of an old Irish 
family with large interests and command- 
ing position in England, Mr Plunkett spent 
12 years in ranching and development in 
our western states to fit him for the great 
work he has so successfully instituted in 
Ireland. 
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PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN IRELAND 


From one co- 
operative dairy and agricultural society with 60 
members in 1889, there were 33 societies or cream- 
eries by 1894, with 1650 members. To-day the so- 
cieties number 600, with over 65,000 members, the 


See explanation of map above. 


development having been as follows: 


1895. 1897. 1899. 
Creamery societies....... 56 83 163 
re errr Ty 8 10 $8 
Agricultural societies.,.. 10 46 99 
Co-operative banks...... 1 3 4g 
Poultry” societies......... —- — 16 
Miscellaneous .........-.- ne - 18 
Federations ............ 1 2 2 


CO-OPERATION 


$35, 

















R. A. ANDERSON, 


Secretary of the Irish agricultural or- 
ganization society, who has been Mr Plun- 
kett’s right-hand man from the beginning. 
Many other able men, young and old, are 
identified with the movement. Their en- 
thusiasm and unselfish devotion to the 
work is largely responsible for its success. 





ployed a staff of organizers and lecturers 
to conduct the general propaganda. It pre- 
pared booklets describing just how to or- 
ganize and operate a co-operative 
creamery, whether conducted as a 
central factory or with auxiliaries or 
skimming stations, and would send 
out experts to work up an interest 
in the project and organize a co-op- 
erative butter factory corporation. 
These co-operative creameries have 
since become shareholders in a co- 
operative agency through which the 
bulk of their butter is now being 
marketed to the best possible advan- 
tage in England. 

In much the same way agricultu- 
ral societies were promoted, through 
which farmers were able to co-op- 
erate in buying their supplies. They 
established a manure factory and 
also took shares in an agricultural 
wholesale society, whose purpose is 
to furnish the local societies with 
the goods they need at the lowest 
possible prices. Co-operative grazing 
and co-operative live stock insurance 
have also beens successfully con- 
ducted. Societies have been formed 
for co-operation in poultry culture 
and the marketing of poultry pro- 
duce, and these have been singularly 
successful. The same kind of work 
has been done among flax growers. 

But the Irish agricultural organi- 
zation society also directed its effort 
to improving home and village life. 
It organized many home industries, 
societies whose purpose is to encour- 
age a great variety of hand craft, 
lace making, etc, in the homes of 
the people, by offering instruction in 
such arts, and still more by open- 
ing up economical means of selling 
the products of such home indus- 
tries. Cottage gardening, village li- 
braries and many other ways of 
brightening rural life were also in- 
telligently passed. The I A OS fur- 
nished the leadership, the advice and 
but in- 


1901. 


co the necessary information, 


106 Spired the people to take hold them- 
102 selves of these various lines of work. 
29 The I A O S-showed how to do it, 


“ helped the local effort to make a 
successful start, and then the people 





Total number societies. 76 
Total membership...... 3,800 


148 374 653 
14,290 36,683 61,000 


did the rest. It is a fine instance of 
the wisdom of help for self help. 
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I think, however, that the most remark- 
able feature of the Irish movement, and 
the one from which we in America have 
the most to learn, is its system of agricul- 
tural banks. Thése institutions are spread- 
ing all over Ireland, and bid fair to be even 
more successful than in Germany, where 
their number exceeds 2000. These farmers’ 
eredit banks have no subscribed capital, 
and every member is liable for the entire 
debts of the bank. It admits only men of 
approved character and capacity, and bor- 
rows money on the joint and several se- 
curity of its members. 

By thus associating the credit of its 
members, the agricultural bank is able to 
borrow money at 3 to 4%, and loans the 
same to its members at 5 to 6% on notes 
endorsed by two securities. Money is lent 
only for a purpose that in the judgment 
of the committee on loans, will enable the 
borrower to repay the money out of the 
use he purposes to make of it. This sys- 
tem supplies capital to the poorest and is 
proving of marvellous benefit. Strange as 
it may appear, not a cent has yet.been lost, 
nor a single member assessed by reason of 
his unlimited Hability. This is practically 
a repetition of the results by the Raiffeisen 
system of rural banks in Germany, Hol- 
land and Italy. 

SUCCESS OF THE MOVEMENT. 

The accompanying map and table gives 
an insight into what has been accomplished 
in the eight years since the movement 
really got underway in Ireland. For 1902 
the sales of butter by co-operative cream- 
eries will exceed $5,000,000, the agricultural 
societies sales are about $500,000, the agri- 
cultural banks have loaned almost $100,- 
000 in sums from $1 to $50, and the business 
done by other forms of associated effort 
will exceed $1,000,000. Bearing in mind the 
extreme poverty in many sections of Ire- 
land, where the shilling or 25 cent piece, is 
practically equivalent to $1 here, these fig- 
ures are indeed eloquent. 

But the human element cannot be meas- 
ured by figures. The movement has caught 
people that, however varied may be their 
religions or political creeds, or their social 
position, those topics can be let alone while 
the people co-operate to advance their wel- 
fare educationally, socially and financially. 
The I A OS seeks to teach those who most 
need help how to help themselves. It is the 
headquarters to which any community may 
apply for advice and assistance in co-op- 
eration, and it gives these without money 
and without price. It costs $50,000 a year 
to run this organization, the funds being 
largely donated from individuals, and more 
lately from 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


For so successfwal has this work become 
that two years since the British government, 
by act of parliament, .instituted a depart- 
ment of agriculture and technical! instruc- 
tien for Ireland; and put Horace Plunkett 
at the head of the new department.. In this 
position he now has ample funds for carry- 
ing out on a larger scale the work that is 
an outgrowth of a co-operative movement, 
such as the restoration of many heretofore 
neglected home, village and factory indus- 
tries, agricultural experiment stations and 
agricultural schools. Along with this, the 
new department is also introducing tech- 
nical and practical instruction in domestic 
science, and the various arts and indus- 
tries. The exhibit of this new department, 
made at the Cork exhibition the past sum- 
mer, compressed into a limited space more 
practical methods and suggestions of real 
benefit to the common people than were 
ever before presented at even a world’s fair. 
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A Straw Yard is an excellent place for 
hogs during cold weather. This does not 
mean access to a straw stack, for if al- 
lowed to run-about the stack they will 
bury themselves in it and become too warm, 
They should have an abundance of straw 
and a dry shed for sleeping. 


SPECIAL 
Full Wheat Acreage Sown. 


Returns to American Agriculturist at the 
end of November show a winter wheat 
acreage sown this fall in the states east 
of the Rocky mountains very little changed 
from the breadth seeded last fall, and about 
10% larger than the acreage harvested this 
year. It is:too early to get any definite 
data as to proposed acreage on the Pacific 
coast, and seeding in that territory is only 
now under way, and the final breadth will 
depend upon the character of the winter 
and early spring season. The season to 
date on the coast has been reasonably fa- 
vorable and should winter rains be normal 
there is every reason to believe that the 
acreage will be fully as large as last year. 

In the winter wheat belt east of the Rocky 
mountains, the acreage reported as seeded 
in the fall of 1901 was 27,004,000 acres, or 
the largest breadth on record. This acre- 
age was reduced by winterkilling to 25,000,- 
000 acres harvested, the greatest loss being 
in Kansas, where as a result of over-pas- 
turing of fields the vitality of the plant 
was so reduced as to render it unable to 
withstand the weather vicissitudes of a 
somewhat trying spring. Current returns 
from American Agriculturist’s county corre- 
spondents, giving a preliminary estimate of 
acreage seeded this fall, makes an aggre- 
gate of 27,516,000 acres for the crop of 1903, 
an increase of the breadth seeded last fall 
of 512,000 acres, or 1.9%. In comparison with 
the acreage actually harvested, the increase 
is 2,516,000 acres, or 10%. 


SEEDING WAS LATE 


this year, in some districts intentionally de- 
layed to avoid the fly, and elsewhere be- 
eause of so much rainfall, as to seriously 
interfere with plowing and preparat.on of 
the seed bed. The character of the s°:a on 
resulted in the seeding of less wheat in por- 
tions of the Ohio valley than was intended. 
In Michigan and Illinois, the breadth sown 
is less than was harvested, and materially 
less than was seeded last fall. Tennessee 
reports 233,000 acres less than last year’s 
sowing, but there is reason to believe that 
part of this was made good after the date 
of the report. The greater part of the in- 
crease in seeding in comparison with har- 
vested area was naturally in Kansas, 
amounting to 2,000,000 acres, but not quite 
sufficient to bring the present breadth up 
to that sown in this state a year ago. An 
interesting feature, but as yet of litt'e im- 
portance, is a marked increase in the area 
of winter wheat seeded in southern Minne- 
sota. 
THE REMARKABLY OPEN LATE FALL 

this year, with good growing weather up to 
the last week in November, has resulted in 
a very unusual fall growth. While the crop 
was seeded late, the delay has been over- 
come, and growth is now beyond the normal 
at this date. Country reports are almost 
unanimous in declaring the present condi- 
tion of the crop as perfect, or closely ap- 
proaching perfection. There has been an 
abundance of moisture and fields are green 
and luxuriant beyond any recent’ year. 
Complaint of damage from hessian fly is re- 
ceived from widely scattered localities, and 
in volume sufficient to indicate the presence 
of the pest to an alarming extent. The mild 
character of the fall has served to develop 
the pest. 


TENDER PLANT IN HIGHLY SENSITIVE CONDITION 

While all reports of the wheat condition 
and promise are highly favorable, there are 
certain features of the situation that are 
far from satisfactory. The plant is ad- 
vanced, rank and sappy, and no pericd of 
cool weather has been experienced to grad- 
ually harden the plant to withstand severe 
cold. At this date there_is no reason to fear 
a sudden drop of temperature, perhaps to 
zero, without warning, and with the plant 
as tender and sappy as it now is, such a 
change might do great damage. 

Another feature full of possibilities is the 
character of root growth. Except in por- 


CROP REPORTS 


tions of the southwest the soil has been wef 
on the surface almost constantly from the 
time the crop was planted. This condition 
leads to a surface rather than a deep root 
growth, and should the crop be exposed to 
any severe freezing and thawing during 
the coming winter, the result will be disas- 
trous. ; 

Taking a broad view, the situation is not 
especially pleasing, in spite of the good ap- 
pearance of the plant, and there is a strong 
possibility at least that the early reports 
next spring will be much less satisfactory 
than those now current. 

The following statement shows a prelim- 
inary estimate of the acreage of winter 
wheat seeded this year, based upon local es- 
timates of our country correspondents, and 
subject to later modification: 


WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE, 1902-3. 


Acres 

| > ere 539,000 Ill 

Gvéwaseccs BOOOSO WIS cccacicece 
ce detnndd ae TR 65 <acas 
peewee 6 ae 
Tenn ......-. 1,144,000 Mo. 
W Va.eceeeee 445,000 
Ball <cascisene. eee 
CF acccesaganced Mee GHEE cece ce 
Mich 966,000 
Ind coccce 2,208,000 


Acres 
1,737,000 
120,000 
105,000 
59,090 
. 3,050,000 
6,051,000 
2,074,000 
- 1,676,000 


Total ......27,516,000 


A Large Oats Crop Secured. 


The fine returns of rate of yield of oats 
made by American Agriculturist’s county 
correspondents, after threshing, shows a 
yield larger than wasanticipated. Theseason 
was not favorable for the crop, when judged 
by the ordinary standards of observation, 
but the final result shows that the damag- 
ing effect of an excess of rainfall during the 
period of growth was much over-estimated. 
The principal damage was done by a se- 
ries of wind and rainstorms when fields 
were ready for harvest, but even this loss 
is proved less than was believed at the 
time. 

The main effect of the unfavorable 
weather conditions is apparent in quality 
rather than volume of the crop, and there 
is a larger percentage of low-grade oats 
than usual. The greatest damage was in 
Iowa, where post-harvest storms were espe- 
cially severe, and where a very consider- 
able percentage of the crop was never 
threshed, having rotted in the shock. 

The rate of yield was very heavy-in the 
Ohio valley, frequently exceeding what has 
been regarded as the full capacity of the 
soil. In that section the quality is gen- 
erally fairly good. 

The following statement shows the esti- 
mated acreage, yield per acre and total pro- 
duction by states: 

OATS CROP OF 1902, 
Acres Yield 
- 1,370,000 33.5 
31.2 
29.3 
18.3 
19.1 
23.0 
24.9 
39.3 
37.1 
34.6 
35.4 
39.4 
40.0 
34.1 
32.0 o 
30.0 
34.6 
40.5 
34.6 
33.4 
33.0 
48.3 
47.3 
23.0 


34.1 


Bushels 
45,895,000 
39,000,000 
26,809,000 
5,032,000 
4,202,000 
2,070,000 
* 7,096,000 
47,553,000 
39,882,000 
48,786,000 
153,990,000 
95,939,000 
91,000,000 
144,925,000 
29,920,000 
29,130,000 
65,601,000 
32,278,000 
25,500,000 
5,511,000 
9,405,000 
7,486,000 
13,480,000 
57,730,000 


1,075,000 

1,410,000 

seveeeee 4,350,000 
2,435,000 

eecccece 2,210,000 
« 4,250,000 

35,000 

971,006 

-- 1,896,000 
797,000 

737,000 

165,000 

285,000 

155,000 

285,000 

SENOS eieacesas 2,510,000 


Total 30,146,000 1,028,220,000 


A Bumper Mangel Crop—I have just 
harvested 1140 bushels from 83 rods of 
ground. This seems like a nice lot of feed 
with so small an area to cultivate.—[A. A. 
Southwick, Bristol County, Mass. 
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One Step Nearer Cost 


Our New General Catalogue No. 7! brings our 2,000,000 
customers nearer than they have ever been before to the actual 
manufacturing cost of everything they eat, wear or use. 


We buy in largest quantities for spot cush, besides having many factories of our own, 
and sell direct to our customers, Saving them tae profits of the jobber, wholesaler and 


CHRISTMAS BUYING 

Retailers are advancing their prices for the 
Our prices are never advanced, our goods are of 
the very latest style and best quality, and our customers save 
one-fourth to one-half on the orders they send us. 


Our catalogue pictures and describes different grades of anything you want, to suit all 
tastes and purses. Every article we offer is reliable, and youcan have your money back 
willingly and cheerfully if you are not satisfied. e 


Hadn’t you better send for our catalogue today? 
Fill out the slip below and send to us with 15cents, and the catalogue is yours. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
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Send for Catalogue TODAY and get ahead of the Christmas rush. 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago. 
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us nearly a dollar each 
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wasteful distribution 
to people who would 
Dot use it. You can 
Save more than 15c on 
your first order. 























Secret of Securing Winter Eggs. 


BERT W. HAWLEY, NEW YORK. 





To produce eggs in winter hens must 
have warm, comfortable quarters, good 
food and plenty of it. In feeding for win- 
ter eggs hens should have a warm mash 
in the morning, for this nothing gives me 
better returns, for the money invested, than 
poor beans boiled two or three hours and 
mixed with bran. They should not have all 
the mash they can eat, but should be hun- 
gry enough after eating to scratch for 
grain thrown in litter. 

The secret of feeding is to give enough 
of each kind of feed to keep them hungry 
for it. I have found oats, buckwheat, 
wheat and corn good grain foods, but the 
grains must be sound or losses will follow. 
Animai and vegetable food, oyster shells 
and grit are also very important. One of 
the chief requisites is a good warm house, 
sufficiently ventilated to be dry and yet be 
free from drafts. The house should be heat- 
ed if not warm enough without. Contrary 
to the statement of people who say that 
artificial heat makes fowls tender and 


liable to take cold, I have no such trouble. ° 


Breeding is another point of importance 
in obtaining winter eggs. Hens which 
have been bred with some object in view 
are superior as a rule to those which have 
not, and for this reason pure-bred fowls 
are better than mongrels. Some believe 


that a first cross makes better fowls than —- 


either of the parent stock. This may be 
true to some extent but a breeder makes 
no progress breeding this way. The stock 
after years of breeding is no better than 
it was at the start. 





Making Money with Hens. 


F. BE, TOWNSEND, IOWA. 





Te keep poultry successfully requires as 
much knowledge as any other live stock 
industry, yet for the money invested it 
yields the largest profits. From my expe- 
rience, which is that of the average farmer, 
I conclude that plenty of grain fed in litter, 
with fresh ‘water before them all the time, 
will make hens pay. As most farmers are 
situated it is not possible to feed much 
meat, yet what there is should not be 
wasted. 

As to feed, corn is the most important, 
the cheapest and yields the largest returns. 
Oats comes next. Wheat is too costly, 
except for chicks. 


Clover hay should form 





an important part of the winter’s feed, as 
its bulk tends to neutralize the solidity of 
grain. Potatoes, beets and cabbage are 
easily grown and form cheap winter feed. 
Pure-bred fowls should be raised, as they 
pay better than mongrels. The poultry 
business will never be overdone as long as 
mongrels exist. 
ae re 

Keeps Fowls for Eggs—I keep hens 
partly because I like to see them around, 
but principally in order to have a supply 
of fresh eggs and poultry at all seasons of 
the year and incidentally, I try to make 
them pay for their keep. I have tried a 
good many different breeds of hens in the 
past 40 years that I have been keeping 
poultry, and have settled down on the 
Barred Plymouth Rock, as the best all- 
round hen for my use. I have been very un- 
fortunate with white hens of any breed, and 
have no use for a white hen of any kind. 
I believe in the survival of the fittest, and 
if a hen can’t live and make herself useful 
under my management she is no hen for 
me. I waste no time doctoring them, and 
no money providing them with fancy nests, 
etc. I feed them twice a day, such food asI 
think best adapted to them.—[J. J. Parker, 
Chautauqua County, N Y. 





A Balanced Ration for hens is all right 
and proper, but what -is a balanced ration 
for one flock is not for another. Breeds 
vary greatly in this respect. You can feed 
Leghorns and such active fowls a much 
larger amount of corn than you can Brah- 
mas or even Plymouth Rocks. The best 
way in feeding is to carefully study your 
fowls and vary the feed until you get a 
mixture that suits them. The yearly egg 
recora tells the story. 

For Wintering Turkeys, I give a few ap- 
ples and feed them twice a day. One feed 
is of bran and corn meal and the other of 
corn or wheat or both mixed. Sometimes 
a few oats are given. Occasionally I add to 
the mash a little steamed meat such as 
given for the hens.—{Mrs Marshall Stetson, 
Hampshire County, Mass. 





Grit for Poultry—Two or three times a 
month I pound up egg shells saved during 
the summer and feed more than the fowls 
will eat up at one time. I keep oyster 
shells and coal ashes before them at all 
times, also a box of sand.—[Mrs A. F, More- 
house, Oswego County, N X. 
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[3] 
Build Up Our Cheese Industry. 


[From 623.] 

is permissible. The loss is too great. 
Packing should proceed slowly, reducing 
the temperature as quickly as possible to 
90 degrees. High temperature at ripening 
always means developing nondesirable 
ferments and a lack of body. A 
temperature so low that lactic acid would 
fail to develop would also be suicidal. Do 
not pack deep until the curd is cool. The 
milling is a simple operation which cuts 
the curd in small pieces, through which salt 
quickly penetrates. Light salting not ex- 
ceeding two pounds per 1000 of milk is 
enough. Salt expels moisture and excessive 
salting may ruin an otherwise fancy cheese. 
Even long keeping cheese are not improved. 
While they cure slowly, they are also hard 
and dry and fit for cooking only. Cold 
storage has done away with the necessity 
of slow-curing cheese as formerly under- 
stood. Be sure the salt is dissolved before 
hooping. The curd should have that soft, 
velvety feeling. This can be secured only 
by piling and turning, allowing the brine to 
percolate through the mass. Hooping and 
pressing is a simple matter. Use clean 
press cloths in order to secure a good rind. 
Use bandage cap cloth upon each end. A 
nice clean, well-formed cheese is a work 
of art. 


The Dairy Herd In Winter. 
PROF C. B. LANE, NEW JERSEY EXPER STA. 

Bhe economical management of a dairy 
herd is perhaps a more difficult problem 
for most dairymen in winter than at any 
other season of the year. In the spring and 
summer as well as in the fall he has his 
meadows, pastures and forage crops to 
yield a continuous supply of food, but in 
winter he must depend entirely upon the 
food stored in the barn or silo, with the ex- 
ception of concentrates, for maintaining 
his herd. With fine feeds at moderate 
prices, good crops of hay and abundance of 
corn stover and silage for roughage, the 
problem is comparatively easy. These, 
however, are far from being the conditions 
with many dairymen at the present time, 
especially those living in high altitudes 
who were unable to mature their corn be- 
fore frosts this season, thus curtailing their 
supply of silage and corn fodder. 

Many farmers had but half a crop of 
hay and on top of this, high prices for 
grain are staring them in the face with 
no great material increase in the price of 
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WINTER DAIRYING 


milk. It is apparent that a dairyman in 
these circumstances will need a pretty good 
understanding of ‘“cowology” and ‘“food- 
ology” in order to make up a ration that 
will bring his business out even. He who 
has these conditions to meet should exer- 
cise the greatest economy by buying those 
feeds which will give him the greatest 
amount of digestible protein for the least 
money. Among these may be mentioned, 
at the present time, cottonseed meal and 
dried brewers’ grains. A small quantity 
ef bran, which is always a safe feed, 
should also be added to the ration. Some 
economical rations composed of different 
kinds of roughage are mentioned later. To 
more fully discuss, in a practical manner, 
zome of the questions which come up in 
connection with the management of a dairy 
herd. in winter, I will take the manage- 
ment of our herd at the New Jersey college 
farm as a basis and speak of a few of the 
problems which every dairyman must 
solve. 
THE HERD AND ITS ENVIRONMENT. 

The herd at the college farm, aside from 
young stock, consists of 35 cows, about 30 
of which are usually milking. The ani- 
mals are largely grades, one Guernsey, 
three Ayrshire and three Holsteins are pure 
bred. The annual average yield per cow 
is 6500 pounds of milk containing 4.4% but- 
ter fat. The herd is turned into a three acre 
fleld every morning when the weather is 
fine for two or three hours’ exercise. While 
there is a slight falling off in the yield of 
milk when the animals go out in winter, 
even on pleasant days, it is believed that 
the gain in the physical health and vigor 
of the animal is more than enough to coun- 
ter-balance the loss in milk yield. It is 
certainly reasonable to suppose that a cow 
cannot maintain the high standard of bod- 
ily health and vigor essential to the pro- 
duction of healthful milk when confined in 
a stable for long periods without opportun- 
ity for outdoor air and exercise. 

As to the cow’s environment indoors, she 
must be comfortably housed in a well ven- 
tilated stable and provided with abundance 
of sunlight in order to be profitably man- 
aged and yield wholesome milk. The ac- 
companying picture represents a stable at 
the college farm, which possesses the nec- 
essary requirements so far as surround- 
ings are concerned. 

THE FOOD OF THE ANIMALS, 

It is in this part of the business that the 
dairyman has perhaps the greatest oppor- 
tunity to exercise his skill, and it is here 
that his work will tell most in the ecenom- 
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ical production of milk. Old methods must 
be discarded and he must constantly be 
adapting himself to new conditions. Prices 
of the various food stuffs vary greatly from 
year to year. 

A feed that can be used with profit at 
one time may become too expensive to use 
at all, or it may pay best, under some cir- 
cumstances, to discard purchased feeds al- 
together and rely on homegrown fods. Con- 
sidering the price of feed stuffs during the 
past year, the latter practice proved most 
economical with many dairymen. There are 
a number of crops which can be grown on 
the farm and made into hay, as alfalfa, 
crimson clover, oats and peas, and cowpeas, 
which are rich in that important nutrient, 
protein, and which will, in a large measure, 
take the place of fine feeds in balancing 
a ration. All of these hays have been used 
as substitutes for purchased feeds in spe- 
cial experiments with our herd, with ex- 
cellent results. 

The silo has come to be almost a neces- 
sity on the dairy farm. We would not 
think of running a dairy without one. It 
has solved the problem of supplying cheap, 
palatable food throughout the year, not 
only for dairy cows, but for all classes of 
farm animals. The results of our experi- 
ments prove that corn fodder produces 12.5% 
more milk and is worth $10 more per acre 
when stored in the silo than when fed dry 
in the old way. In addition to corn, cow- 
peas were stored last year with excellent 
results. 

The bull, which should always be a pure- 
bred animal, needs plenty of exercise. It 
is desirable to give him a pen outside the 
barn large enough to move about in where 
he may obtain pure air and sunshine. Our 
bulls have outside pens connected with their 
stalls, 12 by 26 feet, and inclosed by strong 
fences made of plank. Here they spend 
most of their time on pleasant days. Their 
food in winter consists of ample roughage, 
as clover hay and corn stover or silage, with 
a variety of concentrates, as bran, dried 
grains and a small quantity of linseed or 
cottonseed meal. 

WATERING THE CATTLE. 

A cow, like a workman, should have ev- 
erything she needs to do her best. One 
thing which is very necessary to her is a 
liberal supply of water, for not only must 
the needs of the body be met, but a con- 
siderable quantity is drained off in the 
milk, which contains about 87 pounds in 
every 100.. Of course, cows can subsist when 
supplied with water once each day, but an 
opportunity to drink morning and evening 
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is preferable, and to have fresh, clean wa- 
ter before the cows continually is still more 
desirable. Theoretically, the individual wa- 
tering basin, now in general use, solves the 
problem of having a constant supply of 
water at the proper temperature before the 
cows at all times. This basin is also satis- 
factory in actual practice, provided the sup- 
ply is kept clean and wholesome. The ba- 
sins we have throughout our barns are seen 
in the picture. 

PRODUCTION AND COMPOSITIUN OF THE MILK. 


It is desirable in the retail milk business to 
produce not only a uniform supply daily, 
but a product that is uniform in composi- 
tion as well. Customers dislike to be served 
with 5% milk one day and 3% milk the 
next. They require a uniform article, and 
it is right that they should as long as the 
price remains the same. An analysis of the 
milk supplied by five retail dealers in New 
Brunswick during a period of 13 weeks, 
showed a tremendous variation. One deal- 
er’s milk varied from 3 to 7.3% of butter 
fat, and averaged 4.7%. While it is true that 
milk is not a product of fixed composition, 
and that it is influenced by a variety of 
conditions, yet with a little care in the 
arrangement of the herd, and the order of 
milking, and with a uniform number of 
fresh cows every month, the composition of 
the milk should not vary more than a few 
tenths of a per cent from day to day. The 
college farm retails 250 quarts milk daily, 
and although the annual per cent of fat of 
the individual animals in our herd varies 
from 3 to 6.4%, the milk as delivered to 
consumers during the 13 weeks mentioned 
above, varied but 0.4%. 


CARE BEFORE AND AFTER CALVING. 

We find it advisable to restrict robust ani- 
mals to a moderate allowance of dry food 
for a week or ten days before calving; and 
when there is a tendency toward costive- 
ness, correct it with a drench of epsom 
salts. This treatment will also act as a pre- 
ventive of milk fever. 

We have had a few cases of this dreaded 
disease from time to time, but never saved 
an animal until the Schmidt treatment 
came into use. This we highly recommend, 
since out of four cases treated in our herd 
three recovered. I will not go into detail 
regarding this treatment here. In a few 
words, it consists of dissolving 120 grains 
iodide of potash in one quart of water, 
which has been boiled and allowed to cool 
to about the temperature of the body. This 
liquid is injected equally into each teat of 
the udder after it has been milked out. 
The apparatus used is a 3-inch funnel, 4 or 
5 feet of 4-inch rubber tubing and a small 
glass pipette or milking tube. 


RAISING COWS FOR DAIRY. 


I wish to at least mention the very de- 
sirable practice of raising cows to replen- 
ish the dairy herd. The principal draw- 
back to this practice seems to be in sup- 
plying milk to the calves for three or four 
weeks when it is needed on the milk route. 
Where skimmed milk is obtainable, of 
course this difficulty is overcome. In any 
ease the calf will require milk for on'y a 
short period, as in four or five weeks it will 
begin to eat clover hay if given an oppor- 
tunity. A mixture of bran and linseed meal 
mixed in the proportion of two to one will 
be found a good food for the calf when 
the milk ration is being reduced. We have 
found that it pays and pays well to raise 
the heifers from our best cows. We have 
in our dairy at the present time nine heifers 
from three of the cows, yielding annually 
12,500, 8925 and 8512 pounds respectively. Six 
of the heifers are milking and have every 
indication of being as good or better than 
their mothers. All the heifers raised are 
dehorned with caustic when eight or ten 
days old, a practice much more humane 
than that of using the clippers when they 
are older. 

To Succeed in any business it needs a 
man behind it who loves the business. 





A By-Product of Buttermilk. 





Buttermilk cheese is made by F. J. Hum- 
phrey from the buttermilk obtained at a 
Massachusetts creamery. The buttermilk 
is run into a vat surrounded by a water 
jacket, into which steam is turned for cook- 
ing. The buttermilk is cooked in the same 
way as skim milk is for making Dutch or 
cottage cheese. After cooking sufficiently, 
the whey is drawn off, and the curd dipped 
out into three-cornered cheesecloth bags, 
which are allowed to drain for a few min- 
utes, then the neck is tied and the bag 
Placed in a press. The press consists of 
two heavy oak planks, hinged together at 
one side, and fastened at the other with 
bolts and thumb screws, by which the pres- 
sure is applied. 

After being pressed a few hours, the 
cheeses are taken out, rubbed with salt at 
the rate of about one-half ounce per pound, 
and are then ready for market. The cheese 
has a pleasant, slightly acid taste, and 
somewhat resembles cottage cheese. After 
the final pressing the cheeses are about % 
inch thick and heart-shaped. This cheese 
is used almost exclusively by Jews, for 
which trade it is especially made. It is 
only during the winter that buttermilk is 
turned into cheese, for in warm weather 
the cheese will keep only about four days, 
which is too short a time to make its man- 
ufacture profitable. 





Keep Some Hens for Pocket Money—If 
a farmer’s wife wants a little extra 
money, and is willing to work for it, there 
is no easier way than to keep a few hens. 
There are many little things to learn 
about them but they bring a profit while 
one is learning.—[Mrs F. W. Tyler, Penn- 
sylvania. 





Scratching Material—I had some oats in 
sheaf and on alternate days the hens were 
fed a sheaf in each pen, but they were left 
bound. It would take some time to kick 
the bundle to pieces, but it gave them the 
needed exercise and I reaped the reward 
in plenty of eggs.—[{F. J. Kniffin, Schuyler 
County, N Y. 


fin Ancient Foe 


To health and happiness is Scrofula—as 
ugly as ever since time immemorial. 

It causes bunches in the neck, disfigures 
the skin, inflames the mucous membrane, 
wastes the muscles, weakens the bones, 
reduces the power of resistance to disease 
and the capacity for recovery, and de- 
velops into consumption. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


will rid you of it, radically and per- 
inanently, as it has rid thousands. 






















Nothing equals green cut bone for hens. 
Any one can cut it with 
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A Fascinating Pennsylvania Dairy Farm. 
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_ One of the most interesting dairy farms 
anywhere is located in Montgomery county, 
Pa, near Philadelphia, and is owned and 
managed by the Rev J. D. Detrich. This 
farm is all the more remarkable in that it 
represents perhaps one of the best illus- 
trations of intensive culture and manage- 
ment in this country. On 15 acres a herd of 
27 dairy cattle, in addition to two horses, 
are now maintained. All the roughage, 
litter, bedding, etc, necessary for these ani- 
mals is grown on this place. There has 
been no attempt to make a big display in 
buildings and other equipment, but the 
ordinary farm buildings, such as are seen 
on the average farm in this country are in 
use. 

The simplicity of the buildings and equip- 
ment, together with the general surround- 
ings make this one of unusual interest to 
the farmer of small means. Here has been 
developed one of the most intensive sys- 
tems of culture and rotation in farm crops 
for the feeding of dairy animals that can 
be found any place. The feeding and man- 
agement of the herd has been systematized 
and regulated to a degree of proficiency 
that cannot be excelled at any experimental 
station. The work on this place is carried 
on by one man and a small boy, with the 
exception of the harvest season, when other 
help is secured for gathering the crops. 
One man handles the herd and attends to 
the feeding, as well as looking after other 
small details about the farm. The herd 
at present consists of 16 cows in full flow 
of milk, two young bulls and nine head of 
young cattl® in addition to two horses. 
They are all comfortably housed in an or- 
dinary stable, such as can be found on al- 
most any farm. 

One notable thing is the quietness, docile 
and contented air of the cattle in their 
stalls. After walking around the barn 
twice, the writer heard no noise from within 
that would indicate the presence of even a 
single animal. The arrangement and inte- 
rior of the barn have been adjusted to meet 
the conditions in the most inexpensive way 
for producing milk and handling the herd 
in accordance with the highest and most 
perfect system of sanitation. Entering the 
stable, one is impressed with the whole- 
someness of the atmosphere, particularly 
where so many animals are kept together 
in such small quarters. The stable was 
free from all objectionable odors and the 
appearance of the animals was conclusive 
evidence that they were not only enjoying 
their comfortable quarters, but their bright 
eyes, loose skin and sleek appearance were 
suggestive of their most healthful condition. 
The snowy white walls and ceilings and 
scrupulously clean cement floors between 
the aisles and at the rear of the stalls gave 
the whole place an air of neatness rarely 
seen in the best equipped stables where 
much is expended for that purpose. In this 
instance, all has been accomplished at little 
cost in money outlay. What has been done 
here can be repeated on other farms at very 
little cash outlay. : 

The walk over the farm in company with 
Mr Detrich was quite as pleasing as the 
stay in the dairy barn. As the American 
Agriculturist representative passed the va- 
rious plots'on the small farm, a piece of 
clover seeded August 20 was carefully ex- 
amined. It was as thick on the ground as 
the hair on a dog’s back and matted under 
‘one’s feet like the nap on a velvet carpet. 
The details about the cultural methods of 
seeding and cutting were interesting. Three 
crops a year are taken from this field, said 
Mr Detrich. The soil of the adjoining plot 
from which the silage corn was taken last 
fall was as loose and pliable as though it 
had just been gone over and torn in pieces 
with a strong tooth harrow. There was an 
entire absence of weeds, and from appear- 
ances the land was in perfect condition for 
the reception of another crop without fur- 
ther working yet it had not been touched 
with an implement of any kind since the 
crop of corn had been laid by. The adjoin- 





ing 2%-acre meadow, from which 13 big 
two-horse loads of hay were taken, was as 
complete a mass of vegetable growth as 
Was seen in the clover field. This was 
thickly covered with freshly made manure 
hauled from the stables daily. This field, 
said Mr Detrich, will be plowed in the 
spring and put in corn, a part of which 
will be used later for filling my two silos 
of 60 tons each. 

The representative of American Agricul- 
turist asked Mr Detrich how long he had 
owned this property and when he began 
dairy operations on an intensive and ex- 
tensive scale, to which he replied as fol- 
lows: 

I came in possession of this place about 
20 years ago, at which time I knew little or 
nothing about dairying or general farm op- 
erations. In fact, I had only a vague idea 
of the value and practical utility of cattle, 
and knew less about crops.. My knowledge 
of feeding was very limited, and the value 
of dairy products and individual animals 
had never been considered by me in any 
especial way. In 1882 this farm maintained 
one horse and two cows, the latter being 
thoroughbred Jerseys, both of which were 
registered. One died and the other cow was 
retained and bred from year to year, form- 
ing the basis of our present herd. My first 
business experience in dairying was the sale 
of a fine bull calf for $50. The mother of 
this bull was a remarkable cow and one of 
her heifers, when 22 months old, made 9% 
pounds of butter in one week besides fur- 
nishing milk and cream for a family of five. 
We found ready market for this butter at 
42 cents a pound and could have sold much 
more if we could have furnished it. This 
cow, registered No 2028 in the American 
Jersey herdbook, bred seven heifer calves 
in succession. From two of these cows and 
three heifers with their first calves we sold 
65 quarts of new milk, had cream to use for 
a family of five, besides making and sell- 
ing 1565 pounds of butter during the year. 
Thus encouraged, I began a more careful 


A LITTLE FARM WELL TILLED 


study of dairying and soon found thera 
was opportunity for many improvements 
on our farm, 

“Your perfect system of soiling must 
have been developed only after a most care- 
ful study of your surroundings, and a close 
application of the principles worked out by 
others.” 

At first the soiling problem was more 
puzzling to me than the management of 
the dairy herd. Through the splendid bul- 
letins issued by our agricultural experiment 
stations and colleges, and a most careful 
study of De Quincy on Soiling, which was 
the best work I could find at that time on 
the subject, I laid the foundation for my 
farming operations. This book by De Quin- 
cy has since been superseded by more re- 
cent, up-to-date works by Prof Thomas 
Shaw on Soiling Crops and the Silo, and 
Forage Crops Other Than Grasses. But 
with De Quincy as my guide, I began a per- 
fect system of rotation and soiling, using 
rye, scarlet clover, red clover, timothy, oats 
and peas, corn and barley in succession, 
We frequently have barley 4% feet high in 
October, and we let it stand just as long 
as we can. If it looks like frost we cut the 
barley, putting it in piles or cocks, where 
it remains for some time. 

“When do you begin feeding soiling crops 
direct from the field, and how long do you 
continue feeding them?” 

This depends somewhat upon the season, 
but we usually begin feeding direct from 
the field April 23 and continue until Novem- 
ber 26, or about seven months. Every bit 
of forage and material that comes from the 
field goes through the fodder cutter before 
it is given to the stock. We cut it in quar- 
ter inch lengths and feed it. We cannot 
afford to pgsture, and therefore our cattle 
are never turned on any of our land. Last 
year we fed from our farm 31 head of cattle 
and two horses. 

“We presume you depend upon silage for 
a large amount of your winter feed?” 

{To Page 636.] 








CALEB TILLEY. 


and 
Blow I would like one ef your horse books. 
Yours truly, B. BENNETE 


_THE OLD RELIABLE 


And Most Successful Remedy Ever Discovered for Spavins, Ringbones, 
Splints and all Lameness. 
lence of thousands of horsemen and others in this and other 


unqualified experi 
there is no reason KJ you should not share in 
endali’s,”* 


above people say about “ 


benefits. Just read 
Write to them for your own satisfaction, 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., 
Enosburg Falls, Vt. 











Retention of pla 
centa and failure to 
. breed. Kellogg’sCon- 


dition Powder isa positive cure for these diseases. Write. 
for circular: address H. W. Keliogg Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Humane Swine V Stock Marker and Calf Dehorner. 
Stops Swine of all ages from rooting. Makes 48 different 
ear marks, large or small. Nochange of blade. Extracts 

orns. onials free. Price $1.50, or send $1.00 and get 
it om trial. If it suits, send balance. Pat. May 6. 1902,-17 
years. FARMER BRIGHTON, F. , 1074. 


CER 
9 with knowledge of farm 
Farmers’ Sons Wante 


stock and fair education 

work in an office; $60 a month with advancement, 
steady employment; must be honest and reliable. Branch 
offices of the association are being established in each 
state. Apply at once. giving full particulars. The Ve 
erinary Science Association. London, Canada. 





Raising Spring Lambs. 


WILLIAM STEINGRABE, PENNSYLVANIA, 





Our sheep barn is 40x50 feet and is large 
enough for 68 ewes. I begin to feed the 
lambs before they are born by giving the 
ewes oats and bran ‘with some roots once 
a day. I usually feed about one pound of 
roots to each ewe. During the month be- 
fore lambing the feed for the ewes should 
be increased. , 

I have running water in my barn and 
think every man should provide-for this if 
at all possible. The ewes begin to drop 
their lambs about February 1. I put the 
ewes into box stalls until the lambs get 
used to their parents. Then they are placed 
in a large stall away from the ewes which 
have not dropped their lambs. If any of 
the ewes have twins and disown them, I 
put her in a stanchion, take away both 
lambs so that the ewe cannot see them 
for a few days, when she will usually own 
them. Perhaps the ewe is short of milk, 
and that is the reason ‘we have often as- 
sisted by feeding the lambs cows’ milk. A 
rubber nipple fastened to the spout of a 
tin teapot or a half gallon measure, is 
very satisfactory for feeding milk. A good 
ewe should have enough milk for two 
lambs in 24 hours after giving them birth. 

While the ewes are dropping their lambs 
I give them a great deal of attention at 
night, being up frequently nearly all night. 
The ewes get good clover hay, oats and 
bran and as soon as the lambs can eat, a 
crepe is provided for them on the sunny 
side of the barn. There the lambs go in 
and get feed especially prepared. It is 
my aim to keep the lambs contented, as 
they will grow faster and do better. Good 
clover hay and chop of one bushel of-vheat 
and two of oats, are excellent, or a little 
bran and middlings will answer instead 
of the wheat. For young sheep I usually 
use wheat and oats with a small ameunt 
of oilmeal, until the lambs have learned 
to eat well. Then I feed oats and corn 
and bran, equal parts. I.feed my sheep in 
a fiat trough about 8 inches wide and 3 
inches deep. 





Corn Cob Ashes for Pigs—Rake up all 
the corn cobs which accumulate in the hog 
pens and burn them. To the ashes thus 
obtained add a small quantity of salt and 
a little charcoal, made in the following man- 
ner: Place a few sticks of good solid wood 
in the fire and when thoroughly charred, 
remove and dip in cold water. Take out 
immediately and, when dry, break into 
small pieces. Keep a pile of this mixture 
in each pig pen and the hogs will eat the 
desired quantity. The theory is that an 
alkaline substance of some sort is required 
to neutralize the acidity common to indi- 
gestion. Hogs rarely fail to make use of 
the salt and ash pile if given an opportu- 
nity.—[Mrs C. B. Barret, Chase County, 
Kan, 





Suffolk Swine are larger and longer than 
small Yorkshires, maturing very early. 
When properly fed and kept in good condi- 
tion they can be marketed profitably when 
six months old. They are adapted to inten- 
sive conditions where grazing lands are 
scarce. They feed well and are easily kept. 
The meat is tender and fine grained. 





Soft Coal, broken finely and given to 
hogs, is relished by them. It acts as a 
condiment and supplies the needed mineral 
matter, particularly for brood sows and for 
growing animals. However, several pails 
should be given every 100 fattening hogs 
once a week. They also eat mortar and 
rotten wood readily. 





Corn Silage is a very desirable succulent 
feed to give hogs under certain condi- 
tions. It is much more easily kept during 
the winter than a lot of crops. . Hogs may 
not eat it as readily at first, but soon be- 
come accustomed to it if mixed with other 
feed. 





SHEEP AND SWINE iy: ef 


WHAT A SAMPLE BOTTLE 


OF SWAMP-ROOT DID 


To Prove what Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney, Liver and Bladder 





Remedy, will do for YOU, Every Reader of American Agricul- 
turist [lay Have a Sample Bottle Sent {Free by [ail 


Among the many famous investigated cures of Swamp- 
Root, the ones we publish this week for the benefit 
of our readers, speak in the highest terms of the won- 
derful curative properties of this great kidney, liver and 
bladder remedy. 

Mrs. H. N. Wheeler, of 117 High Rock St., Lynn, 
Mass., ‘writes on Nov. 2, 1901: ‘‘About 18 months ago 
I had a very severe spell ef sickness, I was extremely 
sick for three weeks, and when I finally was able to 
leave my bed I was left with excruciating pains in my 
back. My water at times looked very like coffee. I 
could pass but little at a time, and then only after 
suffering great pain. My physical condition was such 
that I had no strength and was all run down, The 
doctors said my kidneys were not affected, but I felt 
certain that they were the cause of my trouble. My 
sister, Mrs. C, E. Littlefield, of Lynn, advised me to 
give Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root a trial. I procured a 
bottle and inside of three days commenced to get 
relief. I followed up that bottle with another, and at 
the completion of this one found I was completely cured, 
My strength returned, and to-day I am as well as ever, 
My business’ is that of canvasser, I am on my feet 
a great deal of the time, and have to use much energy 
in getting around. My cure is therefore all the more 
remarkable, and is exceedingly gratifying to me,” 


Mr JOA Hheter- 


The mild and extraordinary effect of the world-famous kidney and bladder rem- 
edy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. It stands the highest for its wonder- 
ful cures of the most distressing cases. 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible for more sickness and suffering 
than any other disease, therefore, When through neglect or other causes, kidney 
trouble is permitted to continue, fatal results are sure to follow. 

We often see a friend, a relative, or an acquaintance apparently well, but in a 








MRS. H. N. WHEELER. 


few days we may be grieved to learn of their severe illness, or sudden death, 
caused by that fatal type of kidney trouble—Bright’s Disease. 
The Effect of the Sample Bottle of Swamp-Root. 

“Having heard that you could procure a sample bottle of Swamp-Root, free by mail, I wrote to Dr, Kilmer 
& Co,, Binghamton, N. Y., for a sample bottle and it was promptly sent, I was so pleased after ing Be 
sample bottle that I sent to the drug store and procured a sup} ly. I have used Swamp-Root regularly for 
some time and consider it unsurpassed as a remedy for torpid liver, Toss of appetite and general derangement of 
the digestive functions. I think my trouble was due to 
too close confinement in my business, I can recommend 
it highly for all liver and kidney complaints, I am not 43 1-2 West 
in the habit of ——— any medicine, but in this case High St. e 
I cannot speak too much in praise of what Swamp-Root a J 
has done for me. Springfield, Ohio, Feb. 2ist, 1901. 

SPECIAL NOTE—If you are sick or ‘feel badly,” begin taking the wonderful 
discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kidneys are well 
they will help all the other organs to hea!th. A trial will convince anyone. 

You may have a sample bottle of this wonderful remedy, Swamp-Root, sent 
absolutely free by mail, also a book telling all about Swamp-Root, and containing 
many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and 
women who owe their good health, in fact their very lives, to the great curative 
properties of Swamp-Root. In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be 
sure to say that you read this generous offer in the American Agriculturist. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can pur- 
chase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores every- 
where. Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 











"Humane Dehorning implies quick, sharp cutting and no crushing. That is what gives the 
ion 


KEYSTONE DEHORNER is over a om fastant,» Cuts fom 


four sides, all at once. Makes the j 
mong dehorning experts. Fully guaranteed. Free circulars. M. T. P 

















12-HORSE POWER GASOLINE ENGINE 
FOR $930.00 


We offer you a strictly modern, absolutely new and 
perfect, fully guaranteed gas or gasoline engine, complete 
with pumping jack and all fixtures and fittings. 


Price for the 2-Horse Power. - - $90.00 


For efficiency, quality, simplicity, mechanical con- 
struction and economy, the engine is unsu 

We have all kinds of Motive Power, both new and 
second hand. Write for our catalogue No. 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 
W. 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO 











SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 
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Raising Fancy Strawberries for Market. 


632 


Some of the market garden growers 
around Boston think there is little profit in 
strawberries that sell for less than 25 cents 
per basket, and probably under the system 
of cultivation with high fertilizations and 
high priced land, their estimate is not far 
wrong. Their aim is for quality first and 
as large a quantity as possible to obtain 
of the best berries. Methods followed by 
the Hittenger fruit company are such as 
are practiced by many others, and afford 
valuable hints for farmers in the truck sec- 
tions of New York, New Jersey, etc. 

The plants are commonly set early in the 
fall after some vegetable crop has been re- 
moved. These are runners of the present 
season’s growth and are taken up with as 
much earth as possible. As the land has 
been heavily manured for the previous crop 
and for years preceeding, no further appli- 
cation is needed when settipg the straw- 
berries. Rows are marked out 3 feet apart 
and plants set in these at varying distances, 
usually 1 foot apart. As followed at this 
place, a double row is set 3 feet apart and 
plants 6 inches in.the row. They are not 
set opposite each other but alternating. 
Plants are given good clean culture and 
mulched in the winter with city manure, 
In the spring this is raked off between the 
rows and around the plants and they 
are given cultivation up to blessoming 
period. If there is not enough coarse 
material left of the manure, an additional 
mulch of hay itis placed around the 
plants to keep the berries clean. After 
the fruit is set, a good irrigation is given, 
which is repeated when the first berries be- 
gin to ripen. A third irrigation is given 
when the picking season is half over, which 
produces large berries to the end. 

Under this system, the berries iun very 
large and fine in quality. They are picked 
carefully into quart baskets and only one 
grade is made. The smaller “berries are 
used to fill in the spaces between the largest 
ones, which gives the package a better 
appearance than if only extra large berries 
were put in. Boxes are made heaping full, 
for with large berries, a basket that is only 
filled even with the top, or a trifle scant, 
looks much worse than if filled with the 
common run of fruit. Filled in this way, 
from four to six quarts extra are needed to 
fill 32 baskets, and crates of extra hight 
with extra thick slats are desirable. 

The first berries this year brought the 
growers 40 cents at Quincy market, Boston. 
The marketmen say, “The price is too high, 
but we must have them.” The only variety 
grown by the Hittenger fruit company the 
past season was the Marshall, many others 
having been tried but discarded. The Bos- 
ton market will pay fancy prices for dark- 
colored berries, of which the Marshall is 
one of the best. It also is a good shipper, 
of good shape and fine in quality. It holds 
its color well after being picked or in bad 
weather, an item of great importance for 
fancy fruit. The darker the berries, other 
things being equal, the higher price they 
bring in this market. 

After fruiting, the cultivators are started 
again and the piece kept clean. Runners 
are cut off or only a few allowed to form a 
narrow row and not many in the row. 
Plants are not allowed to grow nearer than 
6 inches and the rows confined to about 
1% feet in width. The same method of 
mulching, cultivation and irrigation is fol- 
lowed the second year. After fruiting the 
second time the bed is plowed under and 
the ground planted to some vegetable crop 
that will mature the same season. Seldom 
is a bed carried over to the third season. 
Occasionally this is done, but the results 
are not satisfactory nor highly profitable. 
Berries decrease greatly in size and dete- 
riorate rapidly in quantity, while the quality 
is not as good as the first or second year. 
All growers do not have the facilities for 
irrigation possessed by the Hittenger fruit 
company, but otherwise their methods are 
quite ‘similar. 


Growing Apples in Stony Fence Rows. 


J. A. RICHARDSON, WASHINGTON COUNTY, MD. 


About 12 years ago I bought a small 
mountain farm of 40 acres in the fruit belt 
of western Maryland. The farm Was divid- 
ed into six small fields, and as is custom- 
ary in ali such farms, all the larger stone 
have been dumped in the fence rows. Here 
was a hard problem for us to selve. These 
rows of stone, sometimes 4 feet deep, were 
one tangled mass of wild grape vines, 
briars, etc. They were a constant worry 
and expense to us. On one of the rows 
there stood an old-fashioned pear tree, 
the fruit from wach was fairly good for 
cooking. A grand tree it was. If this 
will do so well here, why wi!l not apple 
grow just as nicely in such conditions. I 
concluded it was worth a trial. 

Every 25 feet I had holes opened in the 
stone piles some 4 feet across. AIl stone 
were removed with an ordinary ‘digging 
iron. The soil ‘was loosened several inches 
into the subsoil. I planted the trees eare- 
fully, and gave them good attention. I 
can now show the entire 40 acres surround- 
ed with a thrifty, well-growing six-year-old 
apple orchard, doing as well as trees plant- 
ed at the same time in a regular field 
orchard. Of course these trees must be 
looked after with mattock and briar scythe. 
They will soon be in fine bearing condition, 
My neighbors said I was a lunatic, etc, but 
“he laughs best who laughs tast.” At 
present prices and outlook for apples, it is 
my turn to smile. We have about 600 young 
trees on the farm and half of them are 
in these heretofore barren and expensive 
fence rows. 


rr 


Grasses for Permanent Pastures. 


J. W. SANBORN, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


In the ordinary mixtures used many low 
producing kinds are sown to accomplish 
the various ends named above. My experi- 
ence inclines me to grow the high produc- 
ing sorts more fully than most have ad- 
vised. Timothy, although regarded as a 
poor pasture grass for short periods, gives 
excellent results, but in the long run will 
be crowded out by other sorts. Meadow 
fescue is also-a good producer and is well 
liked by stock. Orchard grass is a rank 
grower and springs into growth after graz- 
ing quicker than the others and will stand 
shady places better. Fall oat grass is a 
good grazing grass and a heavy yielder. 
Crested dogs tail makes .a good grazing 
grass and one not so easily crowded out 
as the first two named. 

Either redtop or Rhode Island bent are 
rank growers and better adapted for per- 
manent pasture than the first three named 
and are especially better fitted for moist 
pastures than timothy. Meadow foxtail is 
a smaller yielder than either, but carries a 
large leaf surface and springs up quickly 
after cutting or grazing. 

Where the pasture can be plowed, it is 
better to seed after the soil has been mel- 
lowed and fined by tillage and by a grain 
crop. In such a case the pasture should 
be mowed at least once before pasturing to 
allow of the formation of sod. This will 
reduce the injury of tramping in wet 
weather and of pulling action of grazing 
animals. Manuring in such a course is 
indispensable, and such manuring should 
be liberal. Pastures should be as rich as 
other fields and just as productive. The 
stock they will carry will be proportioned 
to the crops they will bear. 

In case the pasture cannot be plowed, 
then all weeds and bushes must first be 
eliminated and the sod scarified by any one 
of the harrows that can be operated suc- 
cessfully, always of course leaVing the sur- 
face smooth by finishing off with a spike- 
toothed harrow, smoothing harrow or weed- 
er. This harrowing should be so thor- 
ough s to mellow the surface well enough 
to.secure a seed bed. . Such a fitting of the 


FARM AND. ORCHARD 


soil will give good results providing fer- 
tility is applied: -It is, however, an error 
to look for good: crops from mere change 
of.seed. Seed is not fertility and it is idle 
to hepe for something from nothing. 


ee 


Two Valuable Dessert Apples. 


D. C. HICKS, VERMONT. 


In the past few years in all the large 
centers of distribution the demand for fine 
table apples has rapidly increased. The 
varieties mentioned below belong to this 
class of fruit, and when properly grown 
and handled, they may be considered as 
filling the finest place in their season of 
ripening, which is late fall and early win- 
ter. The Fameuse has been grown in the 
St Lawrence and Champlain valleys since 
colonial «@ays. In bulletin No 83, issued 
by the Vermont experiment station, Prof 
Waugh gives the results of much careful 
research and study of this most interest- 
ing variety and its many closely related 
types. 

The Fameuse, as we find it grown in 
these valleys, is a fruit of medium size, 
bright red, fiesh very white and juicy and 
of good quality. The tree is hardy, vigor- 
ous and productive. In full season it is 
inclined to overload and thinning is neces- 
sary for best results. In order that the fruit 
be of high color and free from scab, culti- 
vation, pruning to an open head to admit 
sunlight, and faithful work with the spray 
pus.y should be done. The markets of 
New England, Canada and the northwest 
recognize this as a standard variety and 
it is therefore a safe kind to plant in those 
sections. I have found it reliable for top- 
working unprofitable kinds, like Blue Pear- 
main, Tallman Sweet, Princeton Russeit, 
ete. As it ripens up soft and juicy, picking 
from the tree before it is overripe, and 
careful handling are necessary to prolong 
its ripening period. 

Sutton or Sutton Beauty, 
questionably to the Nonesuch family, 
although there is a_ possibility that by 
insect pollinization it may be a cross 
between Baldwin and Hubbardston Non- 
such. 

In productiveness, in a scale of i to 10, 
with Baldwin marked 10, Sutton would 
score 7. Top-worked on Talman Sweet it 
makes a bearing top very quickly. The 
fruit is medium to large, roundish, oblate, 
ground waxen yellow, striped , crimson, 
skin thin, flesh tender, juicy, sub-acid and 
keeps well 

I first became acquainted with this apple 
in 1874, when I made a visit to the original 
tree, then standing in an orchard in the 
town of Sutton, Mass. The next year I 
procured scions and began to graft them in 
different sections of eastern Vermont and 
western New Hampshire, and in the years 
following scions have been sent to corre- 
spondents living in separated areas of New 
England and New York. Reports have come 
to me at various times from these plant- 
ings, which commend its hardiness, strong 
growth and beauty and quality of fruit. 
A few only mention lack of productive- 
ness. 


belongs un- 


Forcing String Beans as a market gar- 
den crop under glass is being tried exten- 
sively by the Hittenger fruit company of 
eastern Massachusetts. After taking off 
three crops of lettuce, the houses were 
planted to. cucumbers with yellow wax 
beans as a catch crop between the latter. 
They were through bearing before the cu- 
cumbers had covered the wires and give 
promise of being a useful catch crop in 
greenhouses. They brought about $2.75 per 
bushel in June, but earlier in the season 
would be worth a little more. They do not 
interfere in any way with the cucumbers 
or the latter with them. 


Oats is undoubtedly the best grain feed 
for horses. This is especially true of young 
animals. For fully developed horses, some 
corn. rye or barley may be substituted. 











HORTICULTURE 





A BASKET OF EXCELLENT ANJOU PEARS 


Herewith is a basket of Anjou pears shown at the last meeting of the western 


New York horticultural society by Ellwanger & Barry. 
quality this variety is considered one of the very best. 
It begins to ripen about the middle of autumn 


fine grain and of excellent flavor. 
and is a good keeper. 


diness, uniformity, reliability, excellent and 
render ‘it one of the most valuable of pears 


extensively. 


Forcing Fruits in America. 


WILLIAM TURNER, NEW YORK. 





The last few years has seen much ad- 
vancement in the cultivation of fruit under 
glass in this country, and thanks to the 
efforts of raisers who have devoted their 
attention particularly to this line of work, 
we have a number of varieties especially 
adapted for this purpose. It is the more 
suprising that, with our ideal climate, 
forced fruits are not more commonly grown. 
I have often heard the remark that we 
cannot produce such fine fruit here as they 
do in Europe. Why not? We have a clearer 
atmosphere, more sunshine, two essentials 
for the production of high class specimens, 
and we have further the advantage of being 
able to thoroughly ripen the wood. There 
is plenty of room for progress in this line. 

Some of the establishments in England 
devoted to grape growing are marvel. Pic- 
ture to yourselves greenhouses covering 35 
to 40 acres and giving employment to some 
500 men. This exists at Thomas Rockford’s 
on the outskirts of London, One house alone 
the manager estimated to contain a crop 
weighing six .tons. From this establish- 
ment grapes, cucumbers and tomatoes are 
sent into Covent Garden by the ton. 





A Dendro-Chemical Laboratory—The 
bureau of forestry now has a chemical 
laboratory. The first work taken up will 
be a study of the chemical composition of 
the wood and bark of four varieties of oak 
trees, the bark of which is used for tanning 
purposes. This investigation will be extend- 
ed to hemlock and in turn to other varieties 
until all the important trees have been 
examined chemically. The study of spruce 
and poplar as sources of wood pulp will be 
taken care of a little later. This is the 
first laboratory of the kind in the United 
States and probably in the world, devoted 
entirely to dendro-chemistry. In addition 
to the chemical study of wood, the phys- 
ical character will also be examined. The 
matter of kiln drying lumber will be 
studied and the effect on the character of 
the material will be observed. Examination 


sss BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 








In size, shape and general 
The fiesh is yellowish with a 


It is not uncommon to hold until midsummer or later. Har- 
iong-keeping qualities of the Anjou 
and it should be planted more 


of turpentine, as found in the market, will 
be made as it is claimed that adulteration 
has been practiced of late. The practica- 
bility of killing useless timber by chemical 
methods will be determined. 





Desirable Celery—For southern planting, 
Self Blanching, Giant Pascal and Boston 
Market are considered the most desirable 
varieties, according to reports from . the 
Georgia experiment station. 


Japanese Plums should be picked as soon 
as they begin to color. If allowed to re- 
main on the tree longer deterioration will 
begin and the fruit cannot be marketed in 
best condition. 











The Old Reliable 






BROADCAST SEEDER 
ves seed, time, 
Sows all the seeds. Always 
uniform. The stand-by for44 
years. 
Sower'’s Manual Free. 
py when, how mach tosow. Covers 
all seeding subjects. Every farmer should 
haveit. Write for it to-day. 
GOODELL CO., 
15 Main Street, Antrim, BH. H. 
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A Golden Rule 
of Agriculture: 


Be good to your land and your crop 
will be good. Plenty of 


Potash 


in the fertilizer spells quality and quan- 
tity inthe harvest. Write us and we 
will send you, /ree, by next mail, our 
money winning books. - 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 














have Fruits, Melons, 
tables, Flowers ear- 
I the ve them in 


YO U: caries A using < 


do tiniena year, iP 
Address W. M. WOODWORTH, Greentown, Ind. 


(aig SEEDS 
sample case to bright Boys and @ lnandothers. Vays cash 


€or work and helps you build up a 
Frank H. Battles, Seed > any bore, N. x. 











MAPLE SUGAR MAKER 


Write us for a Free Copy of the 


SUCAR MAKERS’ CUIDE 


It contains valuable information on face Making 
and the most valuable Sugar Making Utensiis. 
LEADER EVAPORATOR. co., 
Enosburg Falls, Vt. 


on oi ie nn fn in i 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
La Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years Ye Eee 
‘ARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. ¥.; Etc 








cel 


rN aa 


the feed. Test this for yourself. We 
shipall mills on trial and under — 
—_ a nd 





nour. ae Catal : 
—_* mailed free. We We handie all standera 
: prices on what you want. 
A, W. STRAUB & CO., £737 1 adh pone “9 


The A. W. STRAUB €0., Canal Randolph Sts,, 


VIRCINIA ee 


Productive poll. Aeltehttal climate. _Free Catalo; 
R. B. eee FIN & CO., Incorp., Richmond, 


"FRE FARMERS. MILLS 














ad 


WHEN YOU 


DRILL WELLS 


DRILL THEM FAST! 


Use ourlatestimproved machines and you 
can down all > The old kinds 
are “notinit.’”’ Add 


LOOMIS MACIIINE CO., Tiffin, Ohio. 
ae 
PLOWING MADE EASY. 


“a The Wonder Plow Attachment can 

be attached to beam of any glows 

regulates depth and width of furrow; 

saves 1-3 draft on horses, relieves 

all labor of man, as you ‘need not 
hold plow handles to do perfect 
lowing. 10 year old boy can plow 

n hardest soil. 

AGENTS WANTED. Fast seller 
everywhere. Big money for workers. No charge 
for exclusive territory. Add:ess at once. 

WONDER PLOW CO., 11 Factory St , Saint Clair, Mich, 


ACTIVE FARMERS WANTED 


TO SELL BUG DEATH. 
Good Profit. Write for Particulars. 


DANFORTH CHEMICAL CO., Leominster, Mass. 














Mention This Journal to Advertisers. 





POWERS 


The Fearless Railway Horse Powers 
run easier and yield more power than 
any others. ill make your farm 
ay. Also threshers, engines, cut- 
ers, silos, saw machines, 


DER Mfg. co., Cobleskill. N.L 


Corn Shellers. 


We ask attention to our 
Corn Shellers with im- 
proved Separators. Will 
shell the largest or 
smallest ears of corn 
without clogging. 


Send for circulars. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AG'L TOOL CO., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass 
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Dairy interests in the middle states will 


next week center in the meeting of the 
New York dairymen’s association at James- 
town, Chautauqua county. -The date is 
December 9-12, and dairymen in and out 
of New York state who can attend will find 
much to repay them. Complete your plans, 
be on hand and appropriate to yourself 
some of the good things then to be brought 
out in the papers and discussions. Carry 
them home and put them into practice. 

Money in circulation is 35% greater’ than 
five years ago. Prices are 33% higher, on 
the average. Is this cause and effect? If 
so, the quantitive theory of money is sub- 
stantiated. If enot, what? Anyhow, the 
dollar is worth about one-third less now 
than five years ago—that is, it will ex- 
change for only about two-thirds as much 
merchandise now as then. Ten or a dozen 
years ago, with prices down and money 
up, the complaint was that money had 
enhanced in value one-third compared to 
earlier years. Old Father Time seems to 
“even up” on this currency problem as on 
other things! 


Every farmer in New York state is inter- 
ested in the welfare and development of the 
agricultural college at Cornell. The num- 
ber of students registered this year is 20% 
greater than that of any previous year and 
there are over 90 applications to join the 
winter dairy course. As a matter of fact, 
only 55 of these can be accommodated with 
the present buildings and equipment. In 
other words, about 35 of these young men 
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cannot get the information they desire in 
their own state. This is a deplorable con- 
dition of affairs, and dairymen should see 
to it that matters are remedied without 
further delay. With such great dairy in- 
terests, the Empire state should be 
eauipped with a building and apparatus for 
instruction along dairy lines that has no 
equal anywhere in the world. There are 
also twice as many applications for a course 
in general agriculture as there-were a year 
ago. There is a growing demand for prac- 
tical and well-trained young men in all 
branches of agriculture. Pref I. P. Roberts, 
one of the foremost pioneers of agricultural 
education in this country, stated recently 
that the demand for skilled and trained 
men as directors of experiment stations, 
instructors in general agriculture and dairy 
husbandry, managers of estates.and fore- 
men on farms was so very great that they 
were totally unable to supply the men for 
these places. There are thousands of young 
men with the practical experience who with 
the necessary training in our agricultural 
colleges, could fill all these positions. New 
York is handicapped and cannét hold her 
own in furnishing men to fill these respon- 
sible places as long as farmers’ sons do not 
have the necessary equipment and build- 
ings to afford them proper training in agri- 
culture. This should be remedied this win- 
ter, and lawmakers should see to it that 
the funds are forthcoming for this impor- 
tant work. Farmers should not be forget- 
ful of their interests at the next session of 
the legislature. 

The largest and most complete live stock 
show in the world is the feature at Chicago 
this week. Awards are not yet available, 
but these will be properly taken care of, 
and American Agriculturist will tell its read- 
ers who the leading prize winners are: The 
intense interest of every visitor, especially 
those from the country, in the splendid 
animals on exhibition, proves the educa- 
tional value of the exposition. The best 
types of farm animals are now familiar to 
thousands who previous to 1900 knew of 
them very imperfectly if at all. Many who 
were indifferent when compelled to handle 
common stock are now enthusiastic breed- 
ers and handlers of blooded animals. This 
season the judging contests were open to 
all farmers’ sons, whether college students 
or not. The results may do something to 
demonstrate the comparative value of a col- 
lege and a purely practical education. It is 
the general opinion that the college man is 
the better all around judge, while the man 
direct from the farm or ranch will excel in 
judging his favorites. 
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Our offer of awards for best experiences 
with new methods of handling corn 
brought together some interesting and val- 
uable material, which will be printed from 
time to time as space permits. American 
Agriculturist is more than gratified at the 
evidence of progress in farming methods 
shown by so many of its readers. The corn 
binder and corn husker and shredder are 
no longer novelties, but are now a part of 
the necessary eauipment of an up-to-date 
farm. They are giving the best of satis- 
faction and few have any improvements to 
suggest. Since learning how to handle it, 
the keeping of shredded fodder. presents no 
difficulties. It will be remembered that 
this was one of the objections urged against 
the shredder when it was first introduced. 
Well-cured, shredded fodder has a feeding 
value almost equal to timotny nay, and is 
superior to wild hay. The corn binder 
works well in tall or short corn, and picks 
up down stalks much more readily than 
the wheat harvester gathers up small 
grain which has lodged. These and many 
other valuable points will be brought out 
in the prize articles. It will be remembered 
that $25 cash was offered for the best es- 
says. This money has been distributed as 
follows: $10, Hermann Pfaender, New Ulm, 
Minn; $7, Harry R. Hatch, Lisle, Il; $5, J. 
D. Clardy, R R 4, Hopkinsville, Ky; $3, 


Jerome J. Herdt, Rio, Va. Besides these, a 
large number of other prizes have been dis- 
tributed to writers of essays of merit. The 
first prize article will appear in American 
Agriculturist next week. Other valuable 
features well worth waiting for include re- 
ports and pictures of the international live 
stock show. 
<——---- 

The department of agriculture is quite 
right in taking the most vigorous means 
to eradicate the outbreak of foot and mouth 
disease among cattle in New England. The 
orders of Sec Wilson may appear some- 
what, drastic to Boston live stock dealers 
and exporters, but the interests of the 
entire country must be conserved, even 
though a small fraction of it is tempor- 
arily quarantined and suffers loss. Were 
the disease to spread to the middle and 
western states, it would mean the loss of 
untold millions of dollars to live stock 
interests, requiring years to free the coun- 
try from its ravages. Not only are our 
home interests of paramount importance, 
but our export trade in livé cattle too 
valuable to think of losing it. The de- 
termination of the authorities to prevent 
the spread of cattle disease cannot be too 
highly commended. 

There is a right time and a wrong time 
for everything. This is particularly true 
‘with a certain class of advertisements. Re- 
cently a correspondent insisted on advertis- 
ing certain seeds before Christmas. The re- 
turns were not what he-expected. He was 
advised to try again in February and later 
wrote that he received 14 letters from seven 
states in one day, the week following the 
appearance of the advertisement. He re- 
ceived one order from Africa. This is only 
a fair illustration of the circulation of this 
paper and shows how promptly returns 
come in when an advertisement appears at 
the proper time. Read our guarantee on 
this page. Inexperienced parties should 
consult our advertising department before 
placing their contracts, 


We direct the most careful attention of 
our readers to our article (Page 625 of this 
issue). on agricultural co-operation in Ire- 
land. It describes methods that should be 
adapted to this country and applied by our 
American farmers to their great advantage. 
‘We shall be glad to hear from anyone who 
may be disposed to take hold of agricultural 
co-operation, either* along these or other 
lines. Let the seed sown by Horace Plun- 
kett in Ireland fructify to the advantage 
of American farmers also. Mr Plunkett is 
now on a visit to the states, and is more 
than worthy of the welcome and honors he 
is receiving. 
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Growing apples in stone piles may seem 
hardly in keeping with modern methods of 
fruit culture, but it has been done and can 
he eeeomplished successfully. There are 
thousands of miles of stony fence rows 
all over the country that could be utilized 
for fruit trees. A notable instance is given 
in this number of American Agriculturist. 
J. A. Richardson, a Maryland farmer, put 
in over 300 apple trees in abandoned stone 
piles along fence rows. The trees are 
thrifty and profitable. 

Who now living, has been taking Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, either continuously or 
most of the time, since its earliest years? 
We are very anxious to obtain the names 
and addresses of few such subscribers, 
and hope to hear from all interested with- 
out delay. 





Extra Early Lambs should be dropped 
in January if they are to be put out on the 
market in time to make the greatest profit. 
As soon as they can eat, add a little oilmeal 
to their ration. The ewes must be given 
the best kind of feed, for milk is what 
makes the lamb grow most rapidly.—[W. .D. 
Goss, Vermont. 








OF GENERAL INTEREST 


on the shore of lake Erie, and near the 


Eastern Cattle Interests Threatened. 





Owing to an outbreak of the foot and 
mouth disease among cattle in Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, as noted in these 
columns last week, Sec Wilson of the de- 
partment of agriculture has issued a sweep- 
ing order, directed to the managers and 
agents of railroads and transportation com- 
panies of the United States, stockmen and 
others, notifying them of the establishment 
of a quarantine of cattle, sheep and other 
ruminants and swine in New England. The 
exportation of such animals from the port 
of Boston is prohibited until further notice, 
and also the exportation ot New England 
cattle from the port of Portland, Me. The 
decision of Sec Wilson was reached after 
an investigation by the expert of the de- 
partment, Dr J. R. Mohler, Dr Leonard 
Pearson of Pennsylvania, and Dr James 
Law of New York, who recommended that 
a quarantine be established to prevent the 
further spread of the disease. 

This is the most serious matter the de- 
partment of agriculture has had to deal 
with for some time, but Sec Wilson says 
that all the resources of the department will 
be employed in stamping out the disease. 
He declares that if it should spread west of 
the Hudson river it would be nothing short 
of a national calamity. The Brighton stock 
yards near Boston have been closed by or- 
der of Dr Austin Peters, chief of the Mas- 
sachusetts cattle bureau. These _ stock 
yards are the distributing point for milch 
cows to the territories supplying Boston 
with milk, and an average of 500 cows a 
week are distributed throughout New Eng- 
land and the middle states. The disease 
has been spread through the Brighton 
stock yards, and it is believed that the 
closing of them will prevent in a large 
measure its further dissemination. 

The disease has become quite scattered 
through eastern Massachusetts, northern 
Rhode Island and Addison county, Vt. 
Maine cattle are believed to be free from 
it, because the cattle commissioners of 
that state have maintained for some time 
4 quarantine against the other New Eng- 
land states. No cases have been reported 
in New Hampshire. The outbreak is be- 
jieved to have come from Vermont and was 
first noticed in Rhode Island about three 
weeks ago. After the .outbreak several 
herds of cattle were brought to Brighton 
and remained there some days before being 
distributed among New England herds. The 
cattle commissioners of New England states 
are taking active measures to prevent the 
spread of the disease and quarantine regu- 
lations have been strictly enforced. .H. O. 
Averill, the Connecticut cattle commission- 
er, is powerless to enforce a quarantine 
against the cattle of the other states, be- 
cause of lack of authority under the laws 
of the state. 

The prohibition of the export of cattle and 
sheep from Boston will mean a heavy loss 
to that port, for an average of 2000 head of 
cattle and 1000 sheep are sent to Europe 
every week.. These shipments will be di- 
verted to New York and southern ports, 
As the English board of agriculture has 
closed all ports of the United Kingdom 
against the importation of cattle from any 
New England port it will be impossible to 
ship western cattle from Portland, Me. The 
exclusion of American cattle from British 
ports has caused a feeling almost amount- 
ing to consternation in the shipping and 
meat trades in London. Fears are expressed 
that the interdiction may be extended to 
imports from other United States ports, 
which would result in a great rise in the 
price of meat, as only a few steamers have 
large refrigeration space for dressed meat. 

The last appearance of this disease in 
different sections of the east is rather un- 
certain, as but little data is at hand re- 
garding it. Dr W. H. Kelly, New York 
state veterinarian, says there have been no 
cases of it during the seven years he has 
been connected with the state department 
of agriculture. Commissioner John M. 
Deering of Maine, says there was an out- 
break in that state about 20 years ago from 
a lot of cattle imported from England to 
Portland, which were affected with the dis- 
ease. Sec Franklin Dye of the New Jersey 
board of agriculture can find no record of 
it in that state, neither is there any record 
of a previous outbreak in Vermont. It 
was between 20:and 25 years ago that the 
last case was known in Connecticut and 
about 30 years in Massachusetts 


Grange Headquarters at Chautauqua. 


POMONA MASTER MRS E, C, GIFFORD. 





The granges of Chautauqua county, 
through their Pomona, have completed the 
purchase of two very desirable lots at. the 
assembly grounds of the world-famed, orig- 
inal Chautauqua, and next spring, in time 
for the opening of the two months’ meet- 
ings, they hope to see completed thereon 
a commodious building for grange head- 
quarters. The location is particularly fine, 
as it is convenient to the steamboat dock, 
and has an unobstructed view of the lake. 

Some time ago the management offered 
to give a lot to the grange, if its mem- 
bers would erect thereon a btilding which 
they might use as their home, but as no 
lot of which the assembly had _ control 
seemed desirable, the management very 
generously contributed such a sum toward 
the purchase as the lot which they had of- 
fered was worth. 

A wealthy member of the order has gen- 
erously offered to dedicate to the grange 
the edifice which he has for some time con- 
templated building in memory of his de- 
ceased father, so, by this arrangement, the 
building will be erected on the grange lot, 
and thus serve a double purpose, that of a 
memorial hall, and also grange headquar- 
ters. 

There are now several such memorial 
buildings on the ground, as the Anne Kel- 
logg memorial hall in which are the W C 
T U headquarters, kindergarten rooms, 
rooms for teaching decorating of various 
kinds, etc, and Higgins hall, erected by 
Senator Higgins, republican candidate for 


lieutenant-governor, in memory of his 
father. 
Chauéauqua Pomona meets four times 


each year, with different granges upon in- 
vitation. There is always a large attend- 
ance and much interest. The next meeting 
will be with Ripley, December 18-19. Ripley 
is in the extreme western part of the state, 
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Pennsylvania line. It is also in the grape 
belt. As this is the annual election of offi- 
cers, and also of delegates to the state 
grange, and the time for reports of com- 
mittees, not a great deal of time is left 
for discussion. What time there may be will 
probably be devoted to the consideration of 
the methods in government of the referen- 
dum and initiative. 





_New York Grange Doings. 





Patterson grange was organized, Novem- 
ber 18, with 37*charter members by Deputy 
and State Steward A. E. Hall. Great en- 
thusiasm was manifest among the charter 
membership. Putnam county now has four 
flourishing granges. 

Dutchess county Pomona met at Pough- 
keepsie, December 3, With a large attend- 
ance. Officers and delegates to the state 
grange were elected. 

West Laurens held an interesting meet- 
ing, November 14. The grange was in- 
spected by Deputy W. H. Chamberlain, who 
delivered an able address for the good of 
the order. 

Arrangements for the~ meeting of the 
state grange in Syracuse are under way. 
The two subordinates that are to make the 
exhibition of degree work, Geddes and Fay- 
etteville, have begun their drill exercises. 

There is talk of organizing a new grange 
in one of the suburbs of Syracuse. If a 
charter membership of 45 can be secured 
the plan will probably be consummated 
within a few weeks. 

Amenia received ten applications for 
membership at its meeting, November 18. 
This has been one of the most prosperous 
years for Dutchess county Patrons. 

Millerton will hold an all day meeting, 
December 6. A large attendance is desired 
as there will be some fine speeches and a 
good old-fashioned dinner. 


o You Ever Drive at Night? 


Well, it’s dangerous work if you are without a 


light of some kind. 


The only really satis- 


factory light for night driving is our 


DIET Z Driving Lamp 


It throws all the light straight ahead 200 or 300 
feet, far enough to warn you of any-approaching 


danger. Like all “Dietz” Lamps or Lanterns,it gives aclear, 
white light. Neither dampness nor wind can affect it, and it 


can never shake out from driving. It makes night driving 
fectly safe. Write for catalog and ci 


R. E. Dietz Gompany, 73 Laight St., New York. 
Established 13/0. 
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Portable Saw Mills 


with Engines and Beilers Complete. 
Made in seven sizes, friction cable 
lightning gig, chain set and 
improved AJAX CENTER 
‘rh supecal reference ote pocliat 
erence 
work required of them. This com- 
bination of engine and mill 
makes the best sawmill 
outfit on earth. 


A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd 


York, Pa. 4 
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“REPEATER” 


suit you. 


WINCHESTER 


SMOKELESS POWDER SHOTGUN SHELLS. 


Ifyou want a good low-priced Smokeless Powder “ load,’’ 
Winchester Factory Loaded ‘‘Repeater’’ Shells will surely 
Don’t forget the name: Winchester ‘*Repeater,’’ 


THE YELLOW SHELL WITH THE CORRUGATED HEAD. 
“ prereven 
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A Fascinating Pennsylvania Dairy Farm. 


{From Page 630.] 

Yes, I have two silos side by side at the 
rear of the barn, as shown in the picture 
taken by you, of 60 tons each. These I fill 
with second crop corn from a 4%-acre field. 
I plant it in rows 3 feet apart and drop 
the seed three or four grains to the foot. 
It is put in by hand and covered with a 
corn coverer. We go over this later with 
a weeder and keep the ground in perfect 
condition. We cultivate shallow and thor- 
oughly, as often as we can go into the corn. 
It usually grows very rapidly; in one in- 
stance we had in six weeks corn that hid 
the horse during cultivation. All we could 
see was his ears as he went down the rows. 
I like to have corn pretty well glazed when 
it is put into the silo. 

“How do you prepare and handle your 
hay crop?” 

We always seed for hay August 20, never 
before, and take off the crops of oats and 
peas from the land and give it a thorough 
coating of manure, putting in a reversible 
sulky plow and breaking it up thoroughly. 
We harrow and reharrow many times. I 
do not believe that land can be in too fine- 
ly a pulverized condition for seed. We use 
a seeder and go over the land both ways 
so as to insure a very thick and uniform 
stand. I use six quarts clover, five quarts 
timothy, 2% pounds alsike and one pound 
red top per acre. This I know is a pretty 
large amount, but in 15 years we have never 
missed a single crop and have always had 
a good stand. I always count on cutting 
three crops from my hay fields each year. 


SILOS AND BARN 
4 MEMBER OF DAIRY HERD 


GLIMPSES OF 1S ACRE DAIRY FARM OF REV J. 


The first cutting is made in June, when the 
clover is just in bloom; the second about 
six weeks later, when the clover is in bloom 
the second time. This, however, depends 
somewhat upon the season. Five or six 
weeks later, the third crop is cut. We al- 
Ways cut our hay in the afternoon and 
leave it in the swath a short tiem enly. 
It is then put in windrows and shortly af- 
terward in cocks, where it is left from two 
to 244 days. These are opened if the weath- 
er is favorable and the cocks are doubled. 
If the hay is in prime condition, we then 
stir it a second time and put four cocks in 
one. It is left here a short time before being 
hauled to the barn or put into the rick. 

When we are handling it the cock is upset 
and the hay is taken from the bottom and 
aired. This opens up the hay again, ex- 
posing it to the air and thus perfecting its 
curing. There is a great difference between 
dried hay and cured hay. We endeavor-to 
keep all the qualities in the hay and have 
found that it pays well to follow this sys- 
tem. This year when we were cutting our 
grass and clover several visitors who were 
present thought it would be impossible for 
us to get through with an ordinary mow- 
ing machine. In fact it took three of us 
to cut the piece, with myself on the ma- 
chine and the boy ahead and man behind 
and still we had all we could do to get 
through. The greatest difficulty I have in 
harvesting a hay crop is to find a machine 
that will cut it. 

“How do you manage oats and Canada 
field peas where they are planted _ to- 
gether?” 

I get these into the ground just as early 


SUCCESSFUL FARM METHODS 


in the spring as we can possibly get on i€. 
We usually set the plow about 6 inches and 
get the ground in the best possible condi« 
tion and put the peas in with a drill. We 
get them in usually about the last week 
in March or early in April; 2% bushels of 
peas and three bushels of oats per acre 
are the usual amounts. This is thick seed- 
ing, but our best results have come from 
this proportion. This is turned into hay 
just as soon as the peas begin to form in 
the pods. I do not mean that the peas 
should be large and hardened, but at the 
time the first little buttons are seen in the 
pods, we cut and cure these the same as 
we do our regular hay crops. It makes a 
splendid feed and is sweet and full of nu- 
trition. Our animals eat it readily, but 
as stated above all of it goes through the 
cutter before it reaches them. 

“To what extent do you use crimson or 
scarlet clover?” 

Some years ago I used a great deal of 
scarlet clover, but lately have not used 
so much. It is a splendid crop and grows 
very satisfactorily here. I never miss get- 
ting a stand. The land must be in tip-top 
condition before seeding, which we always 
do in August. We never.use scarlet clover 
for hay. 

“When do you put in your first corn crop 
for soiling? As I understand, you usually 
get a crop for your silo, after you take off 
your rye hay?” 

For some years we have put our first 
crop of corn in May 8, and do not begin to 
cut it until it silks, for soiling. Our ensilage 
corn is always put on rye ground. The rye 
hay is fed mostly to heifers, dry cows and 


STRAW USED IN BEDDING 
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D. DETRICH, OF MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PA 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


horses. It is cut when in early blossom , feet warranted in deducing the conclusion 


and cured the same as the other hay, in 
curisg cocks and weather cocks. For many 
years we have opened our silo November 
27, having fed direct from the field up to 
that daie. 

“When do you put in your barley, and 
do you make one or two sowings?” 

We always get in our first crop of barley 
in the ground August 5, unless the weather 
is against us. The second sowing is made 


August 10-12. We use 2% to three bushels 
per acre, depending somewhat upon the 
season and condition of the soil. 

“How long have you used a silo?” 

I felt the need of a silo from the very 


beginning and as there was no building or 
anything available, we converted an old 
chicken house 28x7 feet and 11 feet deep 
into a silo. The interior was studded, on 
which was placed a horizontal layer of 
boards and covered with three-ply felt pa- 
per. Over this we laid a perpendicular 
layer of boards and covered them with tar. 
This silo was used in this condition for 16 
years and we never lost any silage. After 
the new silo was constructed a fow years 
ago, the old chicken house silo was torn 
down, and to my surprise only three un- 
sound boards were found in the eniire 
building. The sound boards were used in 
part in building an addition to the barn. 
The black boards used are shown distinct- 
ly in the photograph taken by you. I do 
not think there is anything better for the 
interior of a silo and the cement stone 
walls than a good coating of gas tar in my 
experience. In fact it not only preserves 
the wood, but keeps the interior in splendid 
condition from a sanitary point of view. It 
does not injure the silage in the least. 
[To be concluded next week.] 





Successes in Corn Culture in Pennsylvania. 





(Through an oversight the balance of the 
article used on Page 13 of last week’s 
American Agriculturist was left out, and 
is printed herewith.] 

I prefer spring plowing for oats, inas- 
much as I have all my _ sod land 
to prepare for succeeding corn crop. . Al- 
though this is not considered an oats dis- 
trict, I have been fairly successful and had 
this year one of the finest crops I have ever 
preduced. As soon as the oats are off the 
field, we prepare it immediately for wheat. 
Before plowing it, we give the land a thor- 
ough dressing of barnyard manure. I use 
manure spreaders, and would not like to 
be without them, as I consider them one of 
the most vaiuable pieces of farm machin- 
ery on my place. They are not only time 
and labor savers, but'are great money mak- 
ers, as they distribute an even coating of 
manure over the field, and consequently we 
have a uniform crop. 

Grass follows as the next crov in succes- 
sion. We seed our: timothy at the rate of 
four quarts per acre with the wheat. The 
amount of wheat used per acre depenis 
somewhat upon the variety, and varies ac- 
cording to the size of the grain from 1% to 
two bushels per acre. The following spring, 
as soon as the land fs in proper condition, 
I sow four quarts of red clover per acre 
broadcast with the wheat, in case of clover 
failure. Immediately after harvest I give 
the field a light harrowing and sow clover 
a second time. If I am not successful this 
time, I try again and keep on until I se- 
cure a good stand of clover. 

“IT believe it is customary among some 
farmers in this valley to seed wheat a sec- 
ond time on the same land immediately af- 
ter the crop is taken off. Do you believe 
there is economy in work of this kind?” 

In all my expertence IF have never allowed 
a second crop of wheat to come im rotation 
two years in succession on tHe same Iand. 
I think it is not only bad practice, but the 
results are not satisfactory, and in the long 
run the farm is in a run-down condition if 
cropping of this sort is kept up. As stated 
above, IT am at present growing larger 
crops than ever before from my land and 


that I am gradually increasing its fertility 
andegrowing much larger crops at the same 
time regularty. 

‘Where you have timothy and clover to- 
gether, you must secure a very heavy sec- 
ond growth of clover. Do you eut this for 
hay, seed, or does it remain on the ground?” 

I do not believe in skinning the ground 
of a crop, particularly clover. I always cut 
the first crop of hay, including timothy and 
clover together, and feed it during the win- 
ter. My ordinary yield is from three to 
four tons per acre, depending considerably 
upon the season. I have never pastured my 
grass lands. Some of our best farmers here 
think I am very wasteful and that I lose a 
great deal of hay and forage by not p.s- 


turing and utilizing the second erop more | 


extensively. I am not sure that they are 
not right to a certain extent in their criti- 
cism, as I at times get more vegetable mat- 
ter than is really necessary. In the future 
I may change my methods somewhat and 
pasture for a time some of my second crop 
of grass fields late in the fall. - With a 
heavy growth of a second crop of clover 
and timothy, I have the-ground thoroughly 
mulched, and in splendid condition, and 
turn down in the fall for the succeeding 
corn crop. I consider clover one of the 
most valuable crops I grow. It is to a cer- 
tain extent the most important part of my 
fertilizer manufacturing establishment. The 
nitrogen gathered and stored up in the soil 
by elover and the heavy growth of leaves 
and vegetable matter which supply me with 
a large amount of material to return to 
the soil, keeps it open and porous, making 
the plant food readiiy available for corn 
and any other crops that follow. - 

The giant stalks of corn shown in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist’s frontispiece were grown 
by I. S. Long, Lebanon county, Pa, the past 
season. Their tmmense size can be judged 
by comparing their hight with foreman 
standing on the stepladder and Mr Long, 
who stands on the ground. The stalk held 
by Mr Long bore two perfect ears, each 12 
incmes long, while the stalk itself was 
chightly under 16 feet high. 





Substantial Grange Growth in Pennsylvania. 


G. W. OSTER, STATE GRANGE EXEC COM. 





The order in Pennsylvania is in good 
shape to-day, better in fact than for many 
years. Some new granges have been organ- 
ized during the year; some dormant ones 
reorganized, and the order greatly strength- 
ened and built up all over the state; both 
numerically and, financially. The report of 
the treasurer of the state grange will show, 
when that body meets at Clearfield on 
December $, that the financial condition of 
the state grange is better than for many 
years. 

This elegant showing is very gratifying to 
the state grange officials, and indicates that 
the order is progressing, and on the upward 
road, and not standing still. 

The grange in Bedivcrd county is holding 
its own. Some of the subordinate granges 
have gained in membership and are doing 
good work. Osterburg grange holds an an- 
nual picnic, which is becoming more and 
more famous every year. This year it was 
held Aug 12-15. It is similar to the big 
grangers’ picnic at Wiliams Grove, which 
has a national reputation. This grange is 
not on any line of railroad, and people must 
all drive to get there. On Thursday, Aug- 
ust 14, it was estimated that 13,000 people 
were in attendance. Exh'‘bitors of imple- 
ments and machinery, musical instruments, 
harness, etc, attend annually, and do a good 
business with the people who come to this 
great gathering. 

Various amusements and entertainments 
are provided for old and young, and it has 
now become the largest and most famous 
gathering in southwestern Pennsylvania. 
The Pennsylvania railroad company have 
recently acquired the ownership of the Bed- 
ford and Hollidaysburg railroad, and will 
complete it at an early day. This will add 
thousands more daily to the attendance 
hereafter, as the road will pass near by 
the grove. The next annual picnic will be 
held August 11-14, 1903. George W. Oster of 
Ostersbureg, Pa, is secretary of the picnic 
association. : 
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PRACTICAL 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


A gift that can be used every day is the 
kind that holds the giver in grateful re- 
membrance in the mind of the recipient. 


FOR THE YOUNG 
FARMER 


(and the old one too, for that matter), what 
could be better than a good, practical trea- 
tise on some subject relating to his farm 
work? 

We give below a list of some of the best 
books on farming. If you were at a loss as 
to what to give John or George or Henry, 
this will help you out. They will be sent 
postpaid en receipt of price. 

If desired, they wii! be mailed direct from 
here, in time to reach their destination by 
Christmas, with a card of presentation giv- 
ing the name of the sender. 


FARM AND GARDEN 





















Halfa. F. Dp. . a. ppnarpensedticmiueondieinetaiiae $ .50 
Be FB. M. Hemame’?.......ccccccsccccccccesseese 50 
Cabbage, Caulitowee a "Allied Vegetables, Allen.. . 
Marly BEMGB....cccccccscccccecescssecese 10 
ion erage “Drops. Thomas SSW... ...cccccescccccccosccceess 1.0 
Gardeni G. B. BEB. ccscccsesece - 1.03 
edges “Windbreaks, etc. E, P. Powell - 50 
Hemp. 8. S. : - 50 
Hop, The. H - LS 
nsects and Insecticides. C. - 15D) 
tion Peateing. ag ® ue Wileos peseene +o» 2,00 
sirooms— i How to Grow Them. Falconer............ 1.00 
Manures, Talks on. Revised Edition. MHarris........ 1.50 
Rhubarb Culture, The New...........ccsseiccseecsseeee 
Soiling Grove and Silo. Thomas Shaw................ 1.50 
Tobacco Leaf. J. B. KiNebrew A. “Herbert Myrick 2.00 


FRUITS, FLOWERS, ETC 











pexie Outare Field Notes s. NE g ncnccnee baka lee 
d Tuberous Rooted Plants. C. L, Allen .. 1.50 
Cider "Maker's Handbeok, Trowbridge.......... ososs Saw 
Floriculture, Practical Peter Henderson...... « 1.59 
Fruit Garden, ON CT 1.50 
Fruit Harvesting, “Marketing, bes F. _. Waug 1,0) 
Fumigation G. Johnson.:........ 1.00 
Grape Culturist, wy s. ¥ Ps cvcscccassodsoscscondgpors 150 
Grape Bg | — Wine Making, American, Prof 
Geor IRIEL... cn covassqeubensucpenepogessstesnbbees 1,50 
Grecuhowne Censtracticn, ee eS Re 1.50 
Greenhouse Management, Prof L. sa 5 ae 1.50 
Nut Culturist, The. ndrew 8. Fuller................ 1.50 
Plants, Handbook of. New Enlarged Paition. 
NS Re TON St TEE LION REID . 3.00 
Plants, tion of. Re r % = . 1.50 
Pgs» Winatreaie anw P. Powell “4 


. Spee 
SSSSSSS 





B 
from “Tecasbenes and other standard 








Snectdaeneneenhdvansdaseeusntennnadsnmeses - 150 

Horse K Keepers, Hints to. H. W. Her' -. 150 
Horse, The. How to Buy and Sell. 100 
Horse Ey American ‘ormed. . 2.00 
ee | Explained, 1.00 

Tw keys—How to Raise Them, 1% 
Hunter and Trap £0 
Taxidermy, Practical. -- 1.00 
Barn Plans and Out -. 1.00 
House Plans for E -- 1.00 
_ of the World. oe 3.50 
oosier Schoo ter, 13 
ed of Metro 1.50 
Left-Overs M _ 1.00 
ce Crop, Theron E, Hiles....... eosbtccesececese LOD 





CATALOG FREE TO ALL 


Our Brief Descriptive Catalog ¢ (16 pages) will be sent 
free of charge to all Applying the same. Our New, 
Large. Descriptive. IIu Ttrated Catalog, 100 pages. 6x9 
inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughiy indexed by titles and 
authors, and containing detailed descriptions of all the 
best ks on rural and home topics, sent for three cents 
in stamps—which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marguette Building. Chicago, Il. 
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NEW YORK. 


Alvord at Jamestown—On good author- 
ity it is said that Maj Alvord, chief dairy 
division department of agriculture, will at- 
tend the dairy convention, and will make 
his position clear upon the subject of color- 
ing butter. 

Gilboa, Schoharie Co, Dec 2—High price 
of grain is causing some to butcher their 
hogs earlier than usual. Pork is worth $8 
p 100 in local markets. Threshing is all 
done. Oats are a great crop. Mr Stanton 
of Oneonta has bought of Clyde Moore and 
Stephen Haynes the timber on their farm 
wood lots. He has a force of men getting 
out the logs and a steam sawmill sawing 
the same into lumber. Nearly all the oak 
goes to a plow company to be made into 
farm implements. Cows are in great de- 
mand and bring good prices. 


Well Known to New York Farmers is 

William Templer Becker. Born and raised 

, on a farm, he is thor- 

oughly familiar with 

every detail of farm 

life. He is an enter- 

taining speaker and 

has addressed many 

granges, institutes and 

other farmers’ meet- 

ings. He is a versa- 

tile writer and his fre- 

quent contributions to 

American Agricultur- 

ist, under the name of 

Will Templer' have 

been read with much 

interest. He has represented American 

Agriculturist for seven years, and is known 

personally to most farmers in Albany, 

Rensselear, Saratoga, Schenectady, Wash- 
ington and Montgomery counties. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co, Dec 2—The 
harvesting of the year’s produce is rapidly 
drawing to a close with very good general 
results. 
tire time, and extending up to a much later 
time than is usual. Milk yield has been 
very uniform and good, and dairies have 
done remarkably well. Stock is in fine con- 
dition for winter. Fall plowing is nearly 
finished. Yield of potatoes is just fair, with 
some rot. Oats a very good yield, ranging 
from 30 to 60 bus p acre. Corm was the 
poorest generally yet raised in this locality. 


Pasturage has been fine for the en-- 


But little buckwheat was raised. ,Orchards 
varied in yield, some immense, others 
searcely any. Apples bring 50c p bu, po- 
tatoes 60c, oats 40c, buckwheat 70c, butter 
26c, cheese 13c, eggs 30c, Dec milk $1.65 p 
100, fresh milch cows range from $50 to $65 
p head. Young stock brings fair prices. 
Hay and straw will be sufficient for win- 
tering stock, with some surplus, selling at 
$8 to $10 p ton. Most farmers now shred 
their corn fodder and give a grain ration 
each day. Pork and beef are quite scarce 
and prices are yet quite high. Pork from 
$8 to $9 for light weights, beef readily sells 
at $6 to $7 for fine fed young stock. 


Oneonta, Otsego Co, Dec 1—Farmers have 
been improving the recent warm weather 
by plowing and other farm work. Butter 
is selling at 25c, eggs 27c, potatoes 60c p 
bu, beef at 5 to 6%c p quarter, pork $9 to 
$10 p 100 lbs. Corn crop is nearly a failure 
in this section. Seed corn will be very 
searce. .Hops 30 to 37c. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, Dec 1—The Balls- 
ton Center cheese factory has closed after 
a very successful season. Galway butter 
factory is still running. Mr Glenn has 
given general satisfaction to the patrons. 
Owing to the high price of coal, farmers 
are selling their surplus wood for good 
prices. Seabury & Son have bought a large 
quantity of cider apples, paying* 7c p bu. 
Their entire product is made into vinegar. 
Butter is selling for 23 to 24c, pork 8%e d 
w, chickens 10 to 12ec 1 w, turkeys scarce and 
high, hay $12 to $15 p ton, rye 60c, buck- 
wheat 65c, oats 35c. Farmers are busy 
plowing, although much ground is too wet. 


Lyndonville, Orleans Co, Dec 1—Cabbage 
all cut but not sold. A few farmers have 
shipped on their own accord. Dealers will 
pay only 50c for potatoes. Bean harvester 
has started. Beans average about 8 to 12 
bus p acre. z 

Geologic Studies in Adirondacks—Prof 
J. F. Kemp, of Columbia university, was 
engaged during a part of the last season 
in northern N Y and western Vt in the 
completion of the field ‘work necessary for 
the preparation of the Mettawee geologic 
folio for the U S geological survey. The 
folio relates to a section of the eastern 
Adirondacks, between Lake George and 
Lake Champlain, covering 150 square miles 
and 15 squares miles of the adjoining Vt 
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territory. The work consisted in an in- 
vestigation of the geologic formation of 
the region with reference to the solution of 
a number of economic and scientific prob- 
lems found there. Prof Kemp has been 
engaged for several consecutive seasons in 
working out the geologic relations of the 
eastern Adirondacks for the U § geologi- 
eal survey. 


Holland, Erie Co, Dec 1—Plowing nearly 
‘all done. Milk brings $1.20 p 100 at cheese 
factory. Butter 254¢c p lb, eggs 30c and 
scarce, potatoes 50c p bu, live turkeys 10c 
Pp lb, hogs 7%c d w, oats 30c p bu, hay $9 
p ton. Winter wheat looks well. 


Rushville, Yates Co, Dec 3—Farmers 
have very nearly caught up with fall work; 
most of them doing their husking and some 
few hauling cabbage yet. There has been 
quite a flurry of snow, but not enough for 
sleighing, as it melted as soon as it reached 
the ground. Mr Hutching, the American 
Agriculturist agent, has been stopping with 
Cc. N. Pettit this week. 


Le Ray, Jefferson Co, Dec 1—Farmers 
are very much troubled with rats; in one 
place 68 are hung on the fence. They are 
destroying much grain, eggs and corn. 
There are 44 patrons at the winter cheese 
factory in Evans Mills. Poultry is in great 
demand, especially turkey; in some cases 
12c 1 w is paid, but 10c is the rule. 


Memphis,. Onondaga Dee 1—Crops 
here this season were better than expected 
at first. This is quite a potato and tobacco 
section, producing a large amount of each, 
and first in quality. Early harvested to- 
bacco cured down very fine in color; and 
the weather has been favorable of late for 
the late harvested. Buyers have not yet 
put in their appearance. This line of goods 
is largely marketed at Baldwinsville, where 
half a dozen warehouses are located. There 
were many apples about here, but quality 
is generally not first-class. Price $1.10 to 
$1.50 p lb. Poultry 9 to lic, eggs 25c, butter 
25c, pork $8.25 p 100. 


Oxford, Butler Co—Early sown wheat 
hurt 20% by the fly; late sown looks the 
better of the two. Sowing continued unti) 
Oct 21, but continued mild and moist weath- 
er brought it along nicely. Corn a good 
yield, but much moldy corn, especially that 
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CHOICE GOODS, COL G. M. CASEY’S WONDERFUL SHORTHORN BULL 


This splendid roan three-year-old bull made the circuit of the state fairs this fall, taking every prize for which he was shown. 


At Kansas City he was easily champion, and many predict that he will repeat the performance at the Chicago 
the coming week. The bull that defeats him will be a wonder. 


Choice Goods weighs 2300 pounds, 


international 


is splendidly proportioned, 


with straight, broad back, well developed loin and ribs, short legs, strong masculine head and remarkable bloom. 











cut early. Considerable standing corn blown 
down and twisted every way, and also 
much injured where it lay on the ground. 
Potatoes an average yield, but not quite 
the usual acreage planted. Home grown 
apples scarce. No peaches. Good crop of 
cherries this year. Stock in fair condition 
to begin the winter. Wheat 70c, corn 40c, 
oats 28c, hogs 6c p lb, butter 20c, eggs 20c. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Butter Contest Called Off—It has finally 
been decided to suspend the butter contest 
for the coming annua] meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania dairy union, at Philadelphia, De- 
cember 10-11. Many offers of butter entries 
have been made and numerous premiums 
were offered by the various separator and 
supplies people, as well as considerable 
money from sources outside the union, from 
friends interested in an educational Penn- 
sylvania dairy organization. When all the 
possibilities were gotten together it was 
found the time for advertising and ar- 
ranging for the exhibit was so short that 
the course we have adopted seemed the wise 
one. The officers of the union not caring 
to give the union’s influence arid endorse- 
ment to a butter contest that was not fair 
and open to all parties interested.—_[W. F. 
McSparran, President Pennsylvania Dairy 
Union. 

Pittsfield, Warren Co, Dec 2—Crops all 
harvested in good shape. An unusual 
amount of fall plowing has been done. Corn 
shredders have almost completed their fall 
work. Corn crop, generally speaking, was 
poor. Frost did considerable damage to 
this crop, excepting that along the low 
land, which mostly ripened in good shape. 
Potatoes about half a crop, and very small. 
At present farmers are very busy getting 
their wood for winter. A large number of 
logs are being taken care of at the mills. 
Fall wheat looking nicely. Cows $20 to $30, 
and not very plentiful. Beef 6c p lb, pork 
8c p lb, poultry 8 to 10c, eggs 30c p doz, 
butter 25c p lb, wood $1.25 to $1.50 p cord. 


Warminster, Bucks Co, Dec 1— Late 


sown wheat looking fine. Early sown 
made heavy growth and is turning yellow 
in places. Corn most all husked and an 
average crop. Some fodder spoiled that 
was cut early. Milk scarce. Fresh cows 
$50 to $75 and scarce. Pork 9c, _ butter 
33c, eggs 35c. New corn selling at sales 
for 45 to 60c on cob, 70 Ibs to a bu. Bran 
$19, gluten $26, corn meal $28 p ton. 


Bartos, Berks Co, Dec 2—Corn husking 
completed and fodder all housed. Pleas- 
ant weather enabled farmers to ‘finish fall 
work. A large acreage is being plowed 
for spring crops. Creamery men report 
milk very scarce, some dairies producing 
half the usual amount of milk. Butter and 
eggs scarce and in demand. Poultry plen- 
tiful at 10c p Ib. 


Draper, Tioga Co, Dec’ 2—About four- 


fifths of plowing done. Apples a large crop, 
of good quality, secured in good condition, 
and selling for 75c to $1.25 p bbl. Farm help 
scarce, on account of mining and lumber- 
ing industries starting nearby. Horses and 
cattle are high. Pork retails at 18c at the 
mines. Several good farms are offered 
for sale in this section. Salable hay scarce. 
Prices unsettled. Butter being held, retail 
price 25c. Eggs scarce at 25 to 28c, potatoes 
b0c. 


Newcastle, Lawrence Co, Dec 1—Farm- 
ers in this part of the state are taking ad- 
vantage of the fine, dry autumn weather to 
secure their corn and root crops, and the 
work is quite well along. Potato yield was 
fair in quantity and quality except on clay 
soils, where the excessively wet summer 
caused much early leaf blight and late rot. 
Corn is a good crop on sandy loams with 
eastern or southern exposure, but on wet 
clay soils it has been largely a failure. There 
will not be enough to supply home demands. 
Oats were a big crop, yielding 40 to 70 bus 
Pp acre, and of good quality. Wheat was a 
fair crop. Winter apples are not plentiful, 
and unsprayed orchards yielded. a poor 
quality. Good fruit brings $2 to $2.50 p bbl. 
Wheat is fine, most farmers drilling earlier 
than usual. Fall pastures are excellent 
and stock is going into winter in good con- 
dition. There is a scarcity of good horses, 
good farm teams bringing from $300 to $400. 
Farm laborers are scarce. There is need of 
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hundreds of young farmers and gardeners. 
Prices of all kinds of produce rule high. 
Wheat 70c, oats 40c, corn 75c, timothy hay 
$14, potatoes 50 to 60c, eggs scarce at 28c, 
butter 25 to 30c. 

Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, Nov 25—Con- 
siderable plowing has been done; a very few 
have finished. Winter grain looking well. 
Apples in this vicinity are not all barreled 
yet. They were the largest crop in years. 
Drawing apples is the principal business at 
present. Fall pigs scarce and selling for $2 
each. Pork scarce and high. A farmers’ 
institute was held here Nov 21- 

Ayr, Fulton Co, Dec 2—Wheat is looking 
well, though some of the early sown ap- 
pears to be injured by the Hessian fly. Corn 
turned out well, though not of so good 
a quality as usual. Much lumber is. being 
shipped from this section at a trifie over 
cost of labor and sawing. Good lumber is 
hard to get. Wire is largely taking the place 
of wood as a fencing material. 


ONTARIO. 





Port Burwell, Elgin Co—Farmers all 
through husking corn and have most of the 
stalks stored for winter feeding, while 
some farmers had their corn shredded. 
Some put their corn through a threshing 
machine. Clover threshing is the order of 
the day around here, but the seed is very 
poor in yield: However,.farmers will have 
enough seed for their own use. Very little 
plowing done yet, as the farmers are way 
behind with their work. Lots of apples 
in farmer’s orchards will lay and rot, as 
there is. very little sale for second class 
apples. Potatoes, which are very scarce, 
are rotting badly in pits and cellars. They 
are very high in price. Eggs are very 
scarce. Butter is 17 to 18c p lb. Cheese 
factories are closed for the season; they 
have made a splendid record in this sea- 
son’s make. The last shipment sold for 
10 to 11%c p lb. The flow of milk still 
keeps up very good and farmer’s wives 
are making much butter. Oats are worth 
25 to 30c p bu, buckwheat 50c. 


MARYLAND. 





Cambridge, Dorchester Co, Dec 1—One of 


the results of the unusually mild weather is 
a fine growth of wheat. Because of: weath- 
er conditions, seeding was rather late, but 
crop has now reached a point that prom- 
ises well. Corn is nearly all housed, and 
another: good yield is Scored, and the qual- 
ity above average. Farmers of this county 
have been very successful this year. 
Fork, Baltimore Co, Dec 2—Potatoes 58 


to ,68c, yellow onions 70 to 75c p bu, white 
onions 75 to 80c, sweet potatoes 31. 25 to $1.50 
p bbl, Kieffer pears $1 to $1.25, Seckel pears 
15 to 20c bskt, creamery butter 26% to 27%4c 
p lb, fresh eggs 26c p doz, corn on cob $2.25 
p bbl, No 1 timothy $16.50 to $17, No 1 mixed 
hay $14 to $14.50,:wheat 7é6c. 

Glenndale, Prince George Co, Dec 2— 
Corn crop is above average in yield and 


quality, but the excessive rains of late 
caused some damage to that in field; har- 
vest unfinished. Early sown wheat looks 
very well, but most: of crop was seeded 
very late. Late vegetables are bringing a 
fair price on the Washington market. There 
is a very good set of fruit buds, especially 
peach. A few of the growers speak of try- 
ing the experiment of a fodder mulch about 
the roots of the trees. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 





The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare as follows: 

a Cor Same 

Week week Since time 

endin last. Sept 1, last 

Nov year ” year 

Domestic receipts ..3,578 6,136 33,264 28,635 
Exports to Europe 3,592 3,210 10,769 9,053 
Imp’ts from Europe 755 177 4,721 1,188 


At New York, there is little change in 
the market which remains firm and prices 
at previous quotations. Choice New York 
state hops continue to arrive in very limit- 
ed quantities. Brewers have generally 
stocked up and are showing little interest. 
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At Buffalo, ‘cattle display considerable 
strength and prices firm. Receipts Monday 
of this week were 220 cars. Prime to ex- 
tra fancy steers $6.50@6.75 p 100 lbs, prime 
1300 to 1400-lb export steers 6@6.50, good to 
choice 5.60@6, coarse and rough fat steers 
4@4.65, choice 1000 to 1100-lb steers 4.75@5, 
fat dry fed steers 4.75@5, common 
stocky ~heifers 2.50@3, choice to ex- 
tra heifers 4.60@5, fat butcher cows 4@4.25, 
fat butcher ‘bulls 3.50@3.65, oxen 4.50@5.25, 
choice feeding steers 4.40@4.60, fair to good 
3.50@4. Fancy large milch cows 45@50 ea, 
good to choice 35@43, springers 28@48. Veal 
calves steady, strictly choice sold at 8.25@ 
8.50 p 100 lbs, fair to good 6@7.50, grass 
calves 3@3.75. A good demand for nearby 
kinds of hogs, and prices 10 to 15c higher 
than late last week. Yorkers 6.40@6.55, pigs 
6.50, medium to heavy weight 6.55@6.65, 
sheep and lambs in good request, and prices 
a little higher. Fancy selected lots of lambs 


, Sold at 5.25@5.40, fair to gdod 5@5.10, good 


to best wethers 3.85@4, choice to extra 
mixed 3.50@3.75, heavy export ewes 3.50@ 
3.75. 


At Pittsburg, a fair demand for good 
weight feeders, fresh cows steady, other 
cattle easy. Veal calves firm, prime to 
choice $8.25@8.75 p 100 lbs, common to good 
5.50@8. 


Extra. 1450 to 1600 lbs, at 7 05 Poor to good fat bulls,3 ¢ 00 


Good, 120 to 1300 lbs, 535 Poor to good fat cows, 2 0 re4 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, i) Heifers, 700 te 1100 lbs. ve 
Commaaen. ~4 to 900 Ibs, : joge 60 Bologna cows, p hd Toma 
Rough, f fat, Veal calves, ON@S8 HA) 
Com | deed fat oxen, 3 ones rn} F’sh cous hepringersSh Goats @ 

The hog market displays considerable ac- 
tivity. Monday’s receipts were 65 double 
decks. Best heavy yorkers sold at $6.50 
@6.55 p 100 lbs, do light 6.40@6.45, pigs 6.25 
@6.40. Sheep and lambs in light supply 
and market about steady. Prime wethers 
3.60@3.85, common to good 3.40@3.50, culls 
and common 1.50@2.25, good to choice lambs 
4.75@5.30, common 4.50@4.75 
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Fleming’s 3 are free if they fail. 


REMOVE THAT SPAVIN, 


No matter what go have done or tried 
you can positively remove the spavin 
Pt Al aud. = ay injury. with 
Re Rg 
Fiemin plica i] ae does r 
all else tot failed. Costs noth 
fails, Cures Ringbone, Splint, Cur' wh 
= ee spavin book will be worth do: 


“STOP LUMP JAW. 


Cattlemen have lost hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars by lump jaw. No one 
need lose a cent he ter because 
Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure cannot 
fail once in 200 times. Simple, common- 
sense and economical! cure. 


FISTULA AND POLL EVIL. 


But 15 to 80 days are required to cure 
either disease with Fleming’s Fistula 
and Poll Evil Cure. Has never failed. 
Bose cost red b. wee oes feel. all 

rite today for vag 7 ars On any or 
the above remedies. State ‘which elroulars 
are wanted. 


FLEMINC BROS., Chemists, 1 








221 Union Steck Yards, Chicage, 
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URAL BOOK 


Catalogue Free to All, S2topse is pee Ts 


be sent free of chargé to all a) pl like. for the same, 
Our New, Large, at. 
alogue, 100 Pages, 6 by 9 inches, 60° Tiustrations 
ughiy Indexed by Titles and Authors 
containing Derailed Descriptions of all the best books 
on Rural and Heme Topics, sent for cents 
stamps—Thich only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y 
Marquette Building, i ill. 
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Mix Producers Believe in Co-operation, 
iARKHAM, LEWIS COUNTY, NEW YORK. 


640 


rhe co-operative movement is growing 

th milk producers. The interest taken 

(hem in owning and operating their own 

uipping stations is increasing. As the 
urlaers become more thoroughly posted on 
sis very important question they see the 
1eLessity of this movement to protect their 
nterests. Every milk producer should do 
« | he can to perfect the organization that 
\as started at Binghamton. I hope ail 
«f the local organizations of the five state 
producers’ association will keep up their 
jocal organizations and not let them go 
down. Many milk producers do not realize 
the importance of doing so.° The officers 
deserve to be encouraged and upheld in 
making the fight they are, for the farmers 
in keeping the price of milk up somewhere 
near what it ought to be. Farmers ought 
to be enlightened on this very important 
question and do all they can to maintain 
the price of milk. It is now, and has been, 
away below the cost of production. 

I believe the farmer is becoming more 
alive to the importance of organizing 
through the efforts of agricultural papers. 
Every milk producer should take one or 
more of these papers and read them. By 
doing so the farmer will become better 
informed and see the importance of co- 
operation. If the farmers or milk pro- 
ducers would know the strength they would 
have in organizing and combining their 
interests, the price of milk would not be 
below the cost of production. I tell you, 
brother farmers, we cannot expect to get 
what it costs to produce milk until we 
change our course of doing business and 
can say to the middleman that we are 
going to have something to say about the 
prices of our product. This can only be 
accomplished by uniting our forces and 
combining our interests the same as other 
great enterprises do. We have many il- 
lustrations where the farmers have organ- 
ized and own their own stations and have 
been greatly benefited. I can recall an 
instance of this kind during the past sea- 
son of two stations only a few miles apart. 
One station owned by the farmers and 
rented to a New York party, the other 
owned and operated by the same New York 
party. The farmers who own their station 
got from 10 to 20 cents per 100 more for 
their milk than the farmers who did not 
own and control their station. This made 
a difference in five months of $280 in the 
receipts of one farmer who I know. The 
farmers who own their station had some- 
thing to say as to the price they should 
receive for their milk. There was no 
month during the past season that their 
milk “id not average better than $1 per 100 
pounds. 

e ..e are many cases of this kind that 
can be cited, but it would seem that this 
alone is sufficient to convince farmers, who 
are producing milk to ship to New York, 
without any further argument on this 
point. I believe as soon as the organi- 
zation is perfected with all the co-operative 
creameries owned by milk producers, Wwe 
will have solved the milk problem, and 
then we will be in a position to demand 
better prices. There are several new sta- 
tions being built in the counties of Lewis, 
Jefferson and St Lawrence by New York 
parties. As the demand for milk is in- 
creasing they are reaching out farther for 
the milk, and I am informed that stations 
are being erected at Lacona, Mannsville 
and Pierrepont Manor. There is no fixed 
price. The price ranged from $1.10 to $1.45 
per 100. This is evident by the above state- 
ments as regards the prices they are pay- 
ing to-day. This very fact is a strong 
argument in favor of farmers’ organizing 
and owning ther own milk stations and 
equipping them to take care of their sur- 
plus milk instead of shipping it all to New 
York, creating a surplus there as has been 
done in the past. The officers of the co- 
operative movement appeal,to the milk 
producing sections of this country to or- 
ganize and combine their interests for their 
own protection and by so doing the farm- 
ing business will be put on a paying basis. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 





Cox Bros are using one of Wilson Bros 
mills, and is giving entire satisfaction in 
every way, even better than they were led 
to expect. They use it for all the work on 
—, ranch and some for the neighbors as 
well. 


FARMING 


We are receiving many encouragements 
from the various dairy sections, and we 
feel confident that this movement will be 
perfected by the-united efforts of all. 


MILK 


Milk Highest in Years. 


At New York, the milk exchange price, 
effective Dee 1, was raised by the directors 
of the exchange at their last meeting, to 
38% cents per quart net to the shipper. This 
is the highest price in nearly 20 years. 
The advance of one-half-cent per quart is 
due to a shortage of milk which can hardly 
be obtained in quantity sufficient to meet 
the vast and growing demand in the city. 

It was announced that except for bottled 

milk, already selling at 8 cents per quart, 
all grades of milk would be raised 1 cent 
per quart to consumers. Dealers said it 
costs them 5 cents to put the milk down 
at the door of the retailer. On the plat- 
forms there is practically no surplus, stray 
lots going at $2 or more per can. 
« Stories in the papers of foot and mouth 
disease in N E somewhat alarmed city con- 
sumers last week. They were reassured 
generally by the knowledge that only about 
1000 or 1500 cans a day comes to the city 
from N E, and that mainly from the Hou- 
satonic valley in Ct, where cattle are not 
infected. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
quart cans, including bottled milk, at the 
various distributing points in and near the 
city, for the week ending Nov 29, were as 
follows. 

Milk Cream 

1,572 

360 
478 


Susquehanna 
West Shore 
Lackawanna 975 
N Y Central (long haul).... 1,420 
N Y Central (Harlem) 90 
Ontario 2,096 
Lehigh Valley 575 
Homer Ramsdell line........ 110 
New Haven 7 — 

125 


191,491 
DOME GVOTHRO oc i.cic cicctaccs 27,356 
Last week 192,232 


6,801 
971 
8,000 


Milk Prices at Philadelphia—The price 
of milk agreed to by the Philadelphia ex- 
change and milk shippers’ union at their 
monthly meetings last week is 4%c for De- 
cember. This is the same paid for Novem- 
ber and is % cent higher titan that paid for 
any December for many years. The price, 
however, is only a moderate one to pro- 
ducers on account of the increased cost of 
production. 


Additional Produce Markets. 


NEW YORK—At Buffalo, poultry active, 


potatoes in liberal supply but firm. The 
demand for apples has improved somewhat. 
Potatoes £0@58c p bu, home grown onions 
55@60c, celery 10@20c p bch, cabbage $1@ 
2 p 100, squash 18@20 p ton. Choice to 
fancy red apples 2@2.50 p bbl, Spys and 
None Such 2.25@2.50, Baldwin 1.75@2, Kief- 
fer pears 1.25@1.50, Cape Cod cranberries 
8@8.50, Marrow beans 2.75 p bu, medium 
2.50. Choice young turkeys 12@14c p lb 1 w, 
chickens 12@12\%c, fowls 9@9%c, geese 11@ 
13c. Fresh eges 25c p doz, cold storage 
2le. No 2 red wheat 79c p bu, No 2 yellow 
corn 62%c, oats 33@35c, barley 62@63c. 
Coarse winter bran 17@18 p ton, mixed feed 
17.50@18.50, corn meal 24@26, baled timothy 
hay 14@15.50. 

At Albany, buckwheat 62@65c p bu, corn 
68@70c, oats 34@37c, rye 61@62c, bran $17@ 
18 p ton, cottonseed meal 26@27, middlings 
20@22, timothy hay 13@16, clover 10@12. 
Milch cows 35@55 ea. Fresh eggs 38@40c p 
doz, refrigerator 22@23c, turkeys 13@15c p 
lb 1 w, fowls 11@12c, chickens 11@12c, ducks 
10@lic, geese 9@10c. Potatoes 2.25@2.50 p 
bbl, sweet 3@3.25, white onions 3.50@4.50, 
red 1.75@2.25, turnips 75@S85c, squash 75c@ 
1.25, medium beans 2.40@2.45, Baldwin ap- 
ples 2.40@2.45 p bbl, cranberries 8.50@9.50. 


At Rochester, fruits and vegetables in 
good demand and firm. Apples 25@40c p 
bu, medium beans $2, marrow = 1.75@2.25, 
beets 30@35c, carrots 30c, onions 60@65c, po- 
tatoes 60@Ff5c, turnips 25@30c, Hubbard 
squash 20@25 p ton, cabbage  2.50@3.50. 
Spring chickens l4c p lb d w, turkeys 15@ 


16c, geese 12@i4c. White winter wheat 
flour 4.25 p bbl, middlings 21@23 p ton, bran 
19@20, corn bran 21. Wheat 68@72c p bu, 
new oats 36@38c, rye 55@60c, corn 75c. 
At Syracuse, poultry scarce and 
vegetables active. Chickens 11@12c p lb 1 w, 
turkeys 16@lic, ducks 12c, fresh eggs 26@ 
30c p doz, cold storage 24@25ic. Potatoes 
60@70c p bu, onions 60c, turnips 25c, marrow 
beans $2.75@3, cabbage 2 p 100, Baldwin ap- 
ples 60@75c p bu, pears 1.50. Buckwheat 
1.20 p 100 lbs, corn 70c p bu, oats 35@38c, 
rye 56c, bran 17 p ton, linseed meal 27, 
gluten meal 27, middlings 17, timothy hay 
12@14, clover 9@10, rye straw 8@10. 


At Watertown, fancy fresh eggs 25@26c 


p doz, chickens 8@10c p Ib 1 w, turkeys IIc, 
lambs 4@4%c, hogs 5%@6c, veals 6@6%e. 
Beans $2.25@2.50, potatoes 65@70c, onions 70 
@80c, apples 40@75c. Oats 32@35c p bu, 
wheat 76@80c, rye 56c, buckwheat $1.25 p 
100 ibs, clover hay 7@9 p ton, oat straw 1@ 
5, timothy hay 10@12. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, 


steady on nearly all lines 
vegetables. Poultry and eggs in good 
demand and firm. Nearby fresh eggs 27 
@28e p doz, western 26@27c, southern 25@ 
26c, W Va 26@26%c, chickens 104%@llic p lb 
l w, large young 11%@12c, ducks 10@12c, Md 
and Va geese 10@lic, turkeys 12@12%%c. 
Cabbage $4@5.50 p ton, cauliflower 1.50@2 p 
cra, egg plant 1@1.50, yellow onions 65@75c 
p bu, white 75@80c, potatoes 50@60c. East- 
ern apples 1.50@2.50 p bbl, Va 1.25@1.75, 
Kieffer pears 1@1.50, cranberries 6@8, Fla 
oranges 2.75@3 p box fancy hand picked 
peanuts 5%@6c p ib, Va shelled 54%@6c, 
middling cotton 8%c, No 2 red wheat 764c 
p bu, No 2 white corn 56c, No 2 white oats 
37e, rye 554%4@56%c, bran 17@18 p ton, mid- 
dlings 18@20, timothy hay 14@17, clover 
mixed 13@15. Steers 5.50@6, hogs 6.15@6.30, 
sheep 3@3.75, lambs 5.50@5.75, calves 3.50@ 
7.50 


firm, 


market 
of fruits and 





Trade Items. 


THE OLD RELIABLE Stover manufactur- 
ing company of Freeport, who have long 
been kngwn as leaders in the manufacture of 
feed grinders, are in much better position 
than ever to supply the farmers and feeders 
of the country with goods of this kind. Tneir 
new factory is the largest and most complete 
of its kind in this country. This affords t! em 
superior facilities for manufacturing feed 
grinders, and they have extended and im- 
proved their already large line of these ma- 
chines until it now embraces about every- 
thing which the buying public should wish. 
Send to them for their large illustrated cat- 
alog of the Ideal*line of feed grinders, before 
you buy a mill of any kind. Kindly say that 
you saw this little notice in our paper and 
they will mail you the book free. 


* 
IT IS INTERESTING to note the immense 


the Cash Buyers’ Union, 
appears in these columns 
year in and year out. This firm was or- 
ganized 17 years ago and its tremendous 
growth speaks volumes for its integrity and 
the satisfaction it has given its patréns. The 
Cash Buyers’ Union has made a specialty 
of selling high grade sewing machines, direct 
from its factory, at less than half the price 
at which similar standard machines are so'd 
under the old plan. Women who sew will be 
interested in the proposition they offer, and 
should write for the handsome illustrated free 
catalog, containing all styles of machines, 
attachments and samples of work. .It is said 
that in the neighborhood of 300,000 machines 
have been sold to discriminating women ev- 
erywhere. The splendid standing of the firm 
and their reputation for integrity and square 
dealing make their guarantee particularly 
valuable. 


development of 
whose advertising 


SIX WIRES are contained in a single strand of 
the wire fence made by the Truss and Cable Fence 
Co., 327 Federal Bidg., Youngstown, Ohio. This 
makes an exceptionally strong fence and one in 
which perfect provision is made for contraction 
and expansion. A free sample will be sent anyone 
mentioning this journal. 


MAKING BISULPHIDE OF CARBON in an 
electric furnace has so simplified the process 
ef production, the cost has been reduced so 
that the material is now available at a very 
moderate cost and can be applied economical- 
ly in many ways for the destruction of in- 
sects in grain, underground animals and in 
the arts for the manufacture of various ma- 
terials. The application of electricity to the 
manufacture of bisulphide of carbon has been 
developed by Edward R. Taylor, formerly of 
Cleveland, O, who is now at the head of the 
Taylor Chemical Company of Penn Yan, N Y, 
and whose patents cover this process. 





An Expert In Butter and Cheese. 


The efficient secretary of the New York 
fairymen’s association, Walter Wagor Hall, 
was born in 1849 in St Lawrence county, 
N Y¥. He was educated in the district 
school near his father’s farm, and at the 
Gouverneur Wesleyan seminary. At 21 he 
began the manufacture of butter and 
cheese. He remained in the business until 
1891, when he disposed of his cheese facto- 
ries and creameries. He was appointed in 
1888 by Hon Josiah K. Brown, then state 
dairy commissioner, one of five cheese in- 
structors whose duty it was to teach by 
actual process the most modern and eco- 
nomical methods of cheese making. In 








SECRETARY W. W. HALL. 


January, 1894, he was assigned by the com- 
missioner of agriculture, at the request of 
the board of trustees of Cornell university, 
to take charge of the cheese department 
of the dairy school at the university, a po- 
sition he still holds. 

At the annual convention of the New 
York state dairymen’s association held in 
Gouverneur, in 1899, he was elected secre- 
tary. All the conventions held by the asso- 
ciation since have been conducted under his 
able management. He was appointed as an 
associate to Hon A. R. Eastman of Water- 
ville, N Y, to take charge of the New 
York state dairy exhibit at the Columbian 
exposition in Chicago in 1893, was also su- 
perintendent of the department of dairy 
products and machinery at the Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition in Buffalo in 1901. In his 
capacity of cheese instructor he _ travels 
over the entire dairy sections of the state 
during the cheese making season. He is 
considered the best all ’round expert on the 
practical side of cheese making in New 
York. 


= 


An Interesting Development in the Chi- 
cago output of oleo since July 1, is the fact 
that the number of retail licenses issued 
under the new law is greatly in excess of 
the same period. last year. As will be re- 
membered, the new law reduces the retail 
license fee to $6. From July 1, 1901 to June 
30, 1902, 24,506 retail licenses were issued. 
From July 1, 1902 to November 11, 1902, 25,- 
000 retail licenses were issued. In other 
words, during the 4 1-2 months of this fiscal 
year more licenses were issued than during 
the entire 12 months prior to July 1, 1902. 
Oleo dealers insist that the anti-color law 
is an unjust one and that it ‘will be declared 
unconstitutional. Dairymen, on the other 
hand, insist just as strenuously that the 
law is in the interests of honesty and that 
there is too much influence behind it to 
permit its being rendered ineffective. 


Commission Merchants to Confer—The 
lith annual meeting of the national league 
of commission merchants will be held at 
Chicago Jan 14-16, to discuss best methods 
in the produce commission business, and for 
the transactions of regular business, The of- 
ficers of the league, W. S.. Mitchell, presi- 
dent, and A. Warren Patch, of Boston, sec- 
retary, extend an invitation to the officers 
and members of all associations interested, 
and to shippers of fruits, vegetables, dairy 
products, poultry and eggs to attend the 
convention. 





EASTERN DAIRY INTERESTS 














The U. 5. Cream Separator 


Winner of Gold Medal at Pan-American Exposition 


Holds the 
World’s Record 


FOR CLEAN SKIMMING 


Averaging for 50 of one 
consecutive runs e 013 8 per cent. 
Besides being the cleanest skimmer 


The U. S. Separator 


IS THE 


MOST DURABLE 


For proof of which read the following letter. 
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CoLFax, WASH., Sept. 10, 1902. 
HAZLEWOOD CO., SPOKANE, WASH. rae 
GENTLEMEN: — In reply to yours of the 9th inst., will say in the last four years there 
have beén something like 75 U. 8. Cream Separators sold from this creamery and all the 
extras that have been furnished by us are as follows :— 


One crank with handle, cost $2.75 
s - shaft = 1.25 
Express on same, 2.25 
This covers all extras that we have any knowledge of, and we wish to say that it was 
no fault of the separator that these parts gave way; it was the fault of the party who 


had been running said separator. 
JERSEY CREAMERY, by E. H. HINCHCLIFFE. 

























For other points wherein the U. S. Excels, write for catalogues. 


VT. FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


— = 


OUBLE THE FOOD VALUE 


can be secured from grain fed to live stock if it is cooked. Itis 
gested and assimilated by the mach, eee 


ELECTRIC FEED COOKER 


ck 
cast iron, lined with stee e of heavy galvanized 
Capacity from 25 to 100 gals. Strong, well made and will last indefinitely. Order be- 
» fore the cold weather catches ha Write at once for free circulars an 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 86, Quincy, Illinois. 







































i 
Wm. T. W 
Arlington, 





eS EE 
16.50. Also Tools. 
IGE PLOWS... Sates we, bucounts 
H. PRAY, No. Clove, N. ¥ 


e WE'LL PAY THE FREICHT 
a Bteel on, - $7.25 


tread. Top Beawien, © - 
catalogue, Learn 
© acon Umbrella FRER. WN. BOOB. Caciauats, 


ae 
LUMBER AT HALF PRICE 


WE PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


Send us your lumber bill for our estimate, and 
we will make you prices delivered free of all 
charges at your shipping point. 


WRITE FOR OUR EXPOSITION CATALOGUE OF MATERIAL. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
PAN-AMERICAN, DEPARTMENT 67 BUFFALO, NN. Y. 





What iss guarantee on 4 scale worth? Nothing if not 
backed by a reputable, practical, selid seale concern, whose 
joods have stood the test of time, and who are ——— 
terested in the scales ship out under their own brand. 





stamped on a beam is a guarantee of faithful, prac- 
tical workmanship—and much more, which we want you 
to know. Write for our ce. Don't wait—we save 


catalogu 
cy. OSGOOD BOALE CO. 
TEstablished 1865.) 105 Central St., Binghamton,¥. Y. 
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Co-operative Cigar Manufacturing. 





A circular has been issued by several 


large cigar manufacturing firms, located im 


New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan 
and TIllinois, inviting manufacturers to 
meet to consider the formation of a co- 
operative cigar manufacturing company. 
The chief object is reported to be to buy 
raw material at a lower price, direct from 
the grower, and eliminating the jobber. 
The circular sent out analyzes the present 
business situation, stating, among other 
things, the information below, and that 
legislative enactments in restraint of large 
aggregations of capital are not to be looked 
for, consequently those who have been 
operating a business of hitherto ordinary 
proportions, must seek a remedy for their 
precarious condition. 

A corporation has been formed under the 
laws of Maine, with $3,000,000 capital stock, 
of which 1,000,000 is preferred and 2,000,000 
common. The preferred stock will be sold 
at $100 per share; and with each share of 
preferred stock one-half share of common 
will be given free. Preferred stock will 
draw 7% and no dividends will be paid on 
the common stock in any year until 7% has 
been paid on the preferred. Credits are to 
be insured in reliable insurance companies 
to protect the company against loss. Sub- 
scriptions for the stock will be received by 
the Union trust company, of Chicago. 

The company proposes in its first year to 
contract for the entiie output of one or 
more leading packers in each tobacco rais- 
ing state and also for Havana and Suma- 
tra tobacco, at*the lowest cash price, sub- 
ject to shipping instructions of the com- 
pany, thus doing away with rent of ware- 
houses and profits of jobbers. As soon as 
practicable the company proposes to do its 
own packing. Orders will be sent direct to 
the packer, and goods will be shipped direct 
to the manufacturer. Stockholders can pur- 
chase from the company raw material at 
the price paid by the company, plus such 
percentage as may be neeessary to cover 
expenses of maintaining the central office, 
and paying dividends to stockholders. It 
is estimated this will effect a saving of at 
least 20%. 





Tobacco Notes. 





For the year ending November 29, the of- 
ferings of old tobacco on the Cincinnati, 
O,. market were 59,480 hogsheads, which 
compares with 63,592 for the year previous. 
The actual sales the past year were $47,584, 
which compares with $52,136 for the year 
previous. Receipts for the past year were 
$47,934, and one year ago $58,672. Of the 
521 hogsheads of old tobacco sold last week 
at an average of $6.66 per 100 pounds, eight 
sold at $2.50 to $3.60, 138 at $4.10 to $5.95, 
126 at $6.05 to $7.90, 53 at $8 to $9.90, 20 at 
$10.25 to $12.75, and one at $15.75. The 34 
hogsheads of new leaf offered, averaged 
$6.90, all but three hogsheads selling at $4.10 
to $9.25 per 100 pounds. 

PENNSYLVANIA—The tobacco crop in Clay 
township, Lancaster county, has cured fair- 
ly well. There is some pole sweat and rot, 
but not much. Farmers are beginning to 
strip. At least one-third of the seed leaf 
has been sold on the poles, price being gen- 
erally 8 and 2 cents. Very little Havana 
seed has been sold. Since the old tobacco 
seems to be scarce, farmers expect a ready 
sale, when goods are prepared for the mar- 
ket. There is some choice Havana seed in 
this section, but the bulk of the tobacco 
is seed leaf, some of which turned out 
rather small, especially the late tobacco.— 
Buying of the crop on the poles in York 
county has started and probably one-fourth 
of it has been sold at an average of 8 cents 
per pound for binders and 2 cents for fill- 
ers. The crop is short compared with that 
of last year, both in acreage.and size of 
leaf. The crop cured late and is somewhat 
injured in barns, on account of too much 
dampness following the harvesting season. 
Considerable injury was* done by hail 
storms along the Susquehanna river sec- 
tion of the county. Nearly the entire crop 
is of the seed leaf variety. 





Inflamed Udder—H. C.. N., Kentucky, 
has a cow that has been suffering for some 
time with a swollen udder. Give 1% pounds 
epsom salts at a dose, dissolved in water. 
iodine with two 


Also mix two drams 
ounces vaseline, rub on a little twice a 
week and 


continue it for several weeks if 
necessary. ; 











LEAF TOBACCO 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


—_—eeN oO 
THIS DEP a a is one of the most valuable in 
the mew. At a ver 1 cost one can advertise poul- 
try, - and live “Hock of all kinds, seeds, fruite and 
a es, — or situations want ted. In fact, anything 
o vel 
THE ADDEESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re 
plies sent to this office. 
a 2 mast be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
the _ follo wing. week. Advertisements of 
a FARMS FOR SALE” o ‘O RENT” will not be ac- 
cepted at the above cate, m= g will be charged at the 
rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page. 
THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertising is 
ow, ire cents a word each insertion. 
resg 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 











LIVE STOCE. 


BERKSHIRE and Chester-White pigs, 3 months old, 
$8 eacu, pair §$lo; Colle temale pups, 3 moutns, »; 
White Houand turkeys, $2; sSarred Plymouth ‘Rock 
gocentt. >i; leading stains, W. A. LUTHEaS, 
ack, Da, 





POLAND-CHINA sows, bead, Rs 8 weeks. Shrop- 
shire ewes, bred. Kam and lambs, Jersey bull 
calves. WM BIGHAM'S SUNS. “Gettysburg, Pa, 


FOR SALE—Reasonable, registered Jersey bull, breed- 
ing No 1, sure calf getter, or exchange for Holstein 
heifers. J. S. WHITELrUKD, Whiteiord, Md, 


CHESTER WHITES—Breeding stock registered. Pigs 
and hogs at reasonable prices. Aiso Bourbon Ked tur- 
keys. WILL W. FISHER, Watervliet, Mich, 


LARGE . Berkshire pigs, from best herd in 
akin; price reasonable; write to-day. 
port, U. 


Obi 
CLARE bk bROS, Free 


POLAND-CHINAS—Sows bred. August and September 
rp eee —_ not akin; good ones. JUHN EICK & DUN, 
a tts, le 


PURE-BRED CHESHIRES—Pigs and pleading stock 
for sale. S. G. OTIS, Sherwood, Cayuga Co, N Y. 


AYRSHIRES—Always on hand, single 
car lots. L. D. STUWELL, Biackcreek, 


BERKSHIRE piste Barred Rock cockerels. 
right. THEO B tT & SONS, Melrose, OU. 




















animals or 
Y 





Prices 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


POULTRY paper, illustrated, 32 pages, 2% cents pes 
year, tour months’ trial 10 cents. Sample fre. & 
a4 pre tical poultry book free to yosrsy subscribers, 

ne, 10 cents, Catalog of poultry books free 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, » A 


“MAMMOTH BRONZE toms, bred from 47-lb tom 
Madison Square Garden winner. Jersey Red pigs, 4 
peuths, and service boars. WM EMPIE, Amsterdam, 





BRONZE TURKEYS from 45-Ib tom, 20 to 26-Ib hens; 
Toulouse geese, extra large. Circular. G. B. BABCOCK, 
Busti, N Y. 


SINGLE COMB Brown 
each. White Guineas, $i each. E. EK, 
dale, N Y. 





il to $8 
Arch- 


Leghorn cockerels, 
BOYCE 





n’s strain, 
,oughkeepsie, 





ho 
vy. grown, $1, $1.50, $2. Clas sw IFT, 





2183 onpcEs hatched. New system again beats incu- 








o. culars freee F. GRUND Morrisonville, 
MAMMOTH Bronze turkeys, fine breeding stock; Ye 
$2.50, hens §2. A. E. SOUTHWICK, Fra inville, N Y. 
each, EXCELSIOR 


MAMMOTH Pekin ducks, §1 
STOCK FARM, Waterloo, N Y. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Thompson 
WM WRIGHT, Bullshead, N Y. 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK cockerels, $1.50, BEN- 
NINGER, Berlinsville, Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL Narragansett turkeys, 
BONHAM, Chilhowie, Va. - 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


FOR SALE at a bargain, 2) h p boiler and engine, 
8 h p boiler and engine, 2 h p boiler, 2 milk bottlers 
and vats suitable for farmers having milk routes. Write 
= pasticulen, stating what is wanted, BOXs1l6, West 

10. n, 


GASOLINE ENGINES_Threo horse | will caw _ two 
co r our, ce 3 ther 223, ata- 
log free. PALMER BROS. Coscob, Ct mo 


fy: SALE—The improved U S crea 


6, ect order, Price moderate, Address ROBER 
R. H ATT, Somers, Westchester Co, N Y. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 





strain, 








A. F. 


$5 pair. 











™m separator, Re 





WANTED—Young female deer, state number for sale, 
Sy and price wanted. MANLOVE PARK, 272 
uron street, Chicago, 111. 





-_ PERKETS. Some trained. 


Price list and book 
free. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, 0. 





BERKSHIRES—Choice gilts to be bred snd fall pigs. 
RED E, McCURDY, Dansville, N Y. 








IMPROVED large white a hogs. Write A. 
VRUOMAN, Box 153, Carthage, N Y. 
REGISTERED lish Berkshires, all ages, 


large Eng 
PINKNEY J. KIRK, Fremont, Pa. 
CHESHIRES from foundation herd of the breed. Ey 
W. DAVIS, Torringford, (t. 


egy ee pigs, spring sows. GIFFORD 
& RIX, East Bethel 


LARGE FORESEES pigs ; 
WILSON, Pittsfield, 

a ae ~~. ee, extra fine, $8 each. 
MELICK, Clinton, 

CHESHIRES— 
BROS, Bombay, N 
JACKS, finely bred. Address W. 
ville, Tenn. 
CHESTER pigs, 
dolph, Vt. ei 
ORDER Dutch Belted calves of G. G. GIBBS, Vail, 











best quality. A. J, 








service boars, eligible. ELLIOTT 





E. KNIGHT, Nash- 





service boars. PAINE, South Ran- 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838. — cheese, % EB’ WoobWanD, dressed calves, 


etc. 
& tes“ York. 
WANTED—Address of W. H. S., W_ Va, and other 
Bank ref J 


farmers who have produce to sell. ‘erence. 
T. HIBBEN, Grocer, 64 Fifth ave, McKeesport, Pa. 














DRESSED poultry, ve try, oa , Calves, beans, 

oduce, ed and pt cas returns; estab- 
Fished GIBBS ra “BRO, iladelphia, Pa. 

2 YEARS’ experience; results obtai ined 
for fruit and produce. sostIN' a COCHRAN, 4 
Duane St, New York. 

POULTRY, les, potatoes sold. High- 
est prices. T HOOVER, “Bai hiladelphia, Pa, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





seed and roots for sale. Buy direct and 
instructions for _ cultivating” with 
ELMENDORF, Aquetuck, N ¥. 


Cobbler, Harvest Green 
Thoroughbred. Ali kinds. 


—— 
save mone Full 
prices, 10 cnt, H, W. 


a yy Carman, 
ountain ng. ° 
CHAS FORD, Fishers, N Y. 
ASPARAGUS ROOTS—Fruit and shade freee, Califor- 
nia Privett. Low rates SAMUEL C. Cou, 
Moorestown, § 


GREEN cured cut er; 
ESTABROOK FRUIT oP ARM, 











finest quality for ne. 
Athens, Pa, 











COLLIES—PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 
HELP WANTED. 


WANTED— Experienced superi: superintendent, to take entire 
management of estate of 1000 acres under cultivation, 
large dairy, extensive greenhouses and conservatories, 
Must a man of education, economical manager; 
familiar with accounts, with best references as to expe- 
rience aud honesty. None but most experienced and 
competent need apply, for it is a superintendent, and 
not a head farmer or gardener, that is wanted. 
permanent and desirable place is open to the right 
man, wee stating age, salary expected and full 
particulars, P O BOX 629, New York City, 


a YOUNG men Wee: -—y & —_ aes expe- 
rien: unnecessary. We x aN ail. -JOHN- 
SON Ss PRACTICAL RAIL TAY INSTITUTE, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


WANTED-Young men tc learn telegraphy. Positions 
guaranteed. Catalog free. SUPERINTENDENT, Tele- 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 

















FARMER, who will bottle and deliver milk every 
morning. If married, = must be useful in house, 
BOX 40, Kingston, N 


AGENTS WANTED. 





« 


WE pay $25 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
int vedese” our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE MFG CO, 
Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


FILIPINO VIEWS—Have just returned from Phil- 
ippine islands with large assortment of pictures, More 
can be learned about the natives and their customs 
from yictaees, ‘than reading about them a lifetime, 2% 
beaut I 5x7? views for $1. IRA MILLER, Greenwood, 











IF you want to reach farmers, breeders terers of 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, nd and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific ‘coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price 
n Orange Judd Yarmer only 4c per word. if you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange Sg oe 

the New England Homestead at Springfield. Masa. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
the western edition of the American Agriculturist 





cago is 
weeklies 


Very Satisfactory. Will Run 
Longer Next Season. 


My advertisement in American Agricul- 
turist was very satisfactory indeed. Will 
be with you again as soon as I begin ad- 
vertising for fall trade and will give you a 
longer time order. TheeFarmers’ Exchange 
department is all right—[fA. R. Harding, 
Gallipolis, O. 











Told in Short Paragraphs. 





Herr Krupp, the great gun maker, and 
the richest private citizen in all Germany, 
is dead. 





Gov Taft, representing the United States, 
and Mer Guidi, apostolic delegate, repre- 
senting the Roman Catholic church, have 
begun negotiations at Manila, looking to 
the settlement of the religious affairs in the 
Philippines. 





Overcrowding in the public schools of 
New York city has come to such a pass 
that churches are to be utilized through the 
week for school purposes, 





Russia is tightening her grip in, the east 
by building a new railway from the Man- 
churian section of the Siberian line to the 
city of Kalgan, at the gate of the great 
wall of China, 110 miles northwest of Pekin. 





Reports have come to state officials at 
Washington that foreign influehces are at 
work at Havana to persuade the Cuban 
government from negotiating a reciprocity 
treaty with the United States. The induce- 
ment is held out that Europe will stand 
ready to take the entire export sugar crop 
of the island without asking any compen- 
sating return. 





The latest addition to the political organ- 
izations in the Philippines is ‘‘the demo- 
eratic party,” with which many leading Fil- 
ipinos have identified themselves. The new 
party will work for a greater degree of self 
government and the establishment of two 
legislative bodies. 

Some of the leading cotton men of the 
south have under consideration the forma- 
tion of an international warehouse company 
to be established in New Orleans for the 
purpose of concentrating at that part the 
cotton carrying business of the world, in- 
stead of at Liverpool, England. The plan 
provides for the raising of a capital of 
$3,000,000, and the building of two gigantic 
fireproof elevators, and if carried to com- 
pletion would make New Orleans the 
world’s largest cotton market. 





The grand jury, before which was heard 
the St Louis bribery cases, in making its 
reports, says that the city has been merci- 
lessly robbed for years, and severely ar- 
raigns the officials of the city. It advocates 
a change in the election laws as a prevent- 
ive of a repetition of these occurrences. 





Henry C. Frick plains to give the city 
of Pittsburg a great university that will 
completely overshadow the Carnegie poly- 
technic school in that city. Carnegie gave 
the school bearing his name $5,000,000 and 
Mr Frick will nearly double that amount, 


A new era is dawning in China. The 
rigid exclusion of all foreign ideas has 
given way to a broader policy of enlight- 
enment and it is the opinion of close stu- 
dents of the country that this new influ- 
ence will gradually break down the 
old-time prejudices and superstitions. A 
notable advance has been the initiation 
by the empress dowager of social inter- 
course with foreigners, a thing never 
before countenanced. 








Apostle Reed Smoot of Utah will not 
have a seat in the United States senate 
if the Ministerial alliance of Salt Lake 
can help it. They have instituted a vig- 
orous campaign against his election. 





A move is likely to be made at Wash- 
ington this winter, looking to a measure 
abolishing Chinese exclusion from the Phil- 
ippines. It is believed that Chinese labor 
would help to solve the labor problem _ in 
the archipelago. L 





Gov Odell of New York has plans for a 
1000-ton barge canal which will save the 
state $20,000,000, over the estimates hitherto 
considered. His plan makes use of what 
is known as the lake route, the two lakes 
Oneida and Ontario being utilized.-The es- 
timated length of this route would be 338 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


miles, as against 342 miles of the present 
waterway. The great saving will be made 
in the using of these natural bodies of wa- 
ter, which will afford deep draft with prac- 
tically no expense. 





Pres Roosevelt will soon appoint a com- 
mittee of one member from each depart- 
ment to make a study of the bureau which 
can be grouped to advantage in the new 
department of commerce, for the estab- 
lishment of which a bill will come up at 
this session of congress. 





Because of the scarcity of local strippers 
Connecticut tobacco growers are shipping 
their tobacco in bulk to Virginia where it 
will be sorted by negroes. 





Things are looking up in Porto Rico. 
The annual report of W. H. Elliott, com- 
missioner of the interior shows that much 
is being done in the construction of mod- 
ern toads and bridges, that the people are 
learning economical ideas of agriculture 
and that great improvements have been 
made in sanitary methods. The report 
urges the need of legislation in the matter 
of public lands. 





The year’s pension figures show the pres- 
ent number of pensioners to be 1,041,687, 
and $141,090,428 was paid to them during 
the last 12 months. Over 40,000 new names 
were added to the roll during the year. The 
maintenance of the pension system since 
the foundation of the government has cost 
nearly $3,000,000,000. 





Col Tom Ochiltree, ex-congressman and 
famous champion of Texas is dead. 





The American Federation of Labor has 
instituted an anti-injunction campaign and 
amnounces that it will blacklist every 
senator or congressman who opposes it. 
Special effort will also be made by the 
federation to secure state legislation against 
child labor. 





In contrast to the reports of Cuba’s 
growing unfriendliness to the United States 
comes the assurance from Gen Emilio 
Nunez, governor of the province of Hava- 
na, who is now in Washington, D C, that 
public sentiment in the island toward the 
United States has not changed and that 
a “deep and sincere friendship continues 
to exist.’”’ 

It turns out that for a number of years, 
Great Britain has been spending large 
sums in the construction of defenses in her 
West India possessions. St Lucia is now 
said to be one of the most strongly forti- 
fied harbors in the world. It commands one 
of the routes to the Isthmian canal. 





A decline of over 100,000 in the exports 
from the United States within ten months, 
and an increase of 62,000,000 in imports -for 
the same period, is arousng much discus- 
sion among economists and business men, 





An international syndicate to promote 
the white slave trade has been exposed 
by récent raids in Philadelphia and by the 
activities of the police in London and other 
European cities. The operations of procur- 
ers are believed to be far more extensive in 
the rural districts of the United States than 
has ever been imagined. 





The United States wins its claim against 
Russia for the seizure of American whal- 
ing vessels in the Bering sea some 10 
years ago, the award having been made 
by Prof Oscar, the Dutch jurist of The 
Hague, to whom the matter was submitted 
for arbitration. He holds that the seizure 
not being made in Russian waters, was il- 
legal,-and awards damages of $101,270 with 
interest. 

Invitations have been sent out to leading 
men throughout the’ country for a con- 
vention to assemble at Detroit, Mich, De- 
cember 10 and 11, for the purpose of form- 
ing a national non-partisan reciprocity 
league whose aim shall be reciprocity pri- 
marily with Cuba and Canada, and event- 
ually with’ the whole civilized world. 
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Of the FROST—the inal d only uine Coil 

po pnw | ‘ing Wire on the F..-, ing twice the strengen 
of common hard or soft grivanise a —~ Ser being Sotone 
article. THE FROST WIRE FEMOR een ET y, 
Cleveland, Ohio. ™ 























LAWN FENCE 










ee EB page eap as 

WE PAA BAMA, TOO w 82 Catalogue 
“i at cnc Peloon ae. Paces — 
TRL EDD Cougp srnrxa Fence co. 
Box Winchester, Ind. _ 





TAY OUR HEAVY WEIGHT FENCE 


Made eg heavil het weannee, ae 


, 4 a tt any other 
ete fence. 20c te 85e PER ROD. Easily 


ond rapidly built. No machines 
Tr expensive tools uired. WIRE 
Cata. free. 


iT WHOLESALE PRICE 
THE BEO 


~aalh mr pl Scleets 





CALIFORNIA PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
to TE COMMERCIAL ORGARIZATION® 






ora 
2 New M 
Gan PRANOCISGO, CALIFORNIA 








FOR LE 


A complete Modern Creamery for 20 to30cows. Inquire of 
LOCK BOX 27, HARVARD, MASS 





FOR SALE 


A fine Delaware fruit, in and vegetable farm, One. 
fourth mile from R. R. en A new Stow house, 
ten rooms. and good aT. Ar in good 7 repair. Tee Twa 
wells of good water. Has ches, @ ples, pears and 
ema'l fruits. It contains 18) acre i0o in cultivation 
and 80 in timber. No waste land. “price $3000. Terms 
eacy. pe further information, apply to 





JOHN P. ISAACS, Greenwood, Sussex Co., Del, 





DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES 


and less to run. Quicker and easier started; has a wider sphere of 
8 less than \% of one-cylinder engines. Give size of engine required, 
Established 183. Meagher and {5th St., 


atwo-cylinder gasoline engine, superior to all one-cylinder engines. Costs less to bu 
© mounted on any light wagon asa portable. Weig 
THE TEMPLE PUMP co. 


Has no vibration, can 
Send for catalogue. 


usefulness. 
Please mention this paper. 











until you have mnvestiaiie’ 


**THE MASTER WORKMAN,”? 


CHICAGG 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YBAR AGO. 
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Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot 

1902 | 1901 | 1902 Bd Lee 1901 
Chicago....... ve] 00D 1% a 62 a 
New York...... 30% 81%) - ‘Go| 31 37 
Boston.. _ — | € | .74%4) .39 $8 
Toledo.... 77%! .79 | .— | 644g) .32 
st Louis.. ee 677%! 77%) 44% 65 ; 31% S4 
Minneapoiis. . -T3%! .71%} 51 60% 30%) .« 
Liverpool....... 84 | 86 | .74 a3 | = — 








PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN U 8 AND CANADA, 


Last week Prev’swk One yrago 
Wheat bu...... 41,731,000 38,091,000 48,912,000 
Corn bu 00002, 550,000 2,105,000 11,464,000 
Oats bu .......-7,057,000 7,571,000 6,492,000 


At Chicago, influences affecting wheat 
have not been of a character.to create very 
much price disturbance, the sentiment as @ 
whole generally favoring steadiness. Mod- 
erate trading is noted in Dec at prices 
around 73%@75c p bu, May 75%@77c, cash 
lots on basis of 74%c p bu for No 2 red win- 
ter in store. 

So far as foreign markets are concerned, 
these have little novelty. Western Europe 
continues a moderate buyer of American 
wheat and flour. It is too early to report 
definitely regarding the condition of un- 
tumn sown grains in England and on the 
continent; weather there generally mild up 
to late Nov. Advices from Argentina, where 
harvesting is about to begin, intimate too 
much rain for wheat. 

Under a somewhat less urgent demand on 
part of speculators, the recent high level 
of corn prices was maintained with diffi- 
culty. Dec sold at 538@54c, .May holding 
close to a 48c level. Considerable demand 
appeared for corn to be delivered next 
month at prices around 46%@48c. 

Oats fairly active on both cash and future 
account. Recent sales on track included No 
4 white at 29%@32%c p bu, No 3 and No 3 
white 31@36c. 

Barley sales, so far as made public, 
showed no important price change, de- 
mand fair but not urgent, everything sala- 
ble. Prices covered a wide range, poor and 
thin barley suitable for feeding purposes 35 
@38c p bu, good to extra malting 50@60c. 

A feature of a quiet seed market 
was the increased call for timothy seed of 
contract grade, and prices were pushed up 
10@20c to $4@4.05 p 100 Ibs, with Jan 4.10. 
Cash lots offered rather sparingly, fair to 
good seed changing hands at 3.25@2.75. Clo- 
ver dull and apparently easy in tone, con- 
tract prime 10.90@11 p 100 Ibs. 

At New York, fancy winter patent flour 
$3.75@3.85 p bbl, do spring 4.05@4.20, spring 
straights 3 75@3.85, winter straights 3.40@ 
3.60, No 2 mixed corn in elevator 64c p bu, 
No 2 white 67c, yellow 67c, No 2 mixed oats 
36c, No 2 white clipped 38, natural white 37 
@38, rye 53c, choice malting barley 60@65c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 














Cattle Hogs | Sheep 

1902 }1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 
Chicago, p 120 Ibs. $7.40] $7.25) $6.45] $6 30) $4.25) $4.00 
New OFReccccccce 7.00] 5.90) 6.35) 5.90) 3.60) 3.59 
Ruffalo....... 7.00 6.25) 6.60; 6.00) 3.85) 3.70 
Kansas City. 6.25) 6.50) 6.15 6.10) 460) 3.50 
Pittsburg..... -| 6.20) 6.10) 6.55 6.20) 4.00) 3.60 








At Chicago, the heavy decline in cattle 
prices the middle of Nov has been relieved 
through a falling off in receipts and good 
buying, especially on shipping and export 
account. The improvement did not, how- 
ever, appreciably extend to the medium and 
common grades, which made up the bulk 
of the supply. The market is quite sensitive 
and commission houses are cautioning 
country shippers against forwarding too 
many cattle. 


Fancy beef steers, 87 00@7 25 Canners, $2 25@370 
Good to extra, 650G@6 9 Feeders. selected, 4 asa 55 
Poor to fair. 4 aes 00 Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs, 2 05 
Good native heifers. HE v4 500 Calves, 300 lbs up, 2 420 
Fair to choice cows, 8 450 Calves veal. 4 50@6 70 
Poor tofancy bulls. 930@44 Milch cows. each. 35 00@65 00 


Sheep receipts have included large num- 
bers of western ewes, these selling at $2. 
@3.25, while good to choice native ewes 
brought 3.50@3.75. Western and native 
wethers 3.25@3.75, yearlings 3.90@4.20, com- 
mon to extra lambs 4.50@5.60 Sheep re- 
ceipts were liberal, but the demand was 
generally active. 

The hog trade is without special feature, 





LATEST MARKETS 
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in are of common quality. Sweet potatoes 


prices appreciably steady under a good de- 
mand from packers and shippers. Buyers 
claim the supply is more than they can 
readily handle and have tried to secure 
price concessions, yet have succeeded in- 
differently in this. Good to choice mixed 
and heavy hogs $6.10@6.40, light weights 
5.75@6.10. 

At New York, cattle markét active under 
good demand. Common to prime native 
steers $4.70@6.50 p 100 Ibs, oxen 3.70@3.80, 
bulls 2.75@3.90, dry cows 1.50@4, Ohio steers 
6.30. Common to prime veals 5@9, grassers 
3.10@3.50. Sheep and lambs easy, common 
to choice sheep 2.50@3.50, lambs 4.50@5.65, 
Canada lambs 5@5.25, state hogs 6.35. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers - consumers, an advance is usually se- 
cure 








Beans. 

At New York, market a little easier. 
Choice marrow $2.70 p bl, medium 2.30@2.35, 
pea 2.30, red kidney 2.90@3, white 2.70@2.75, 
black turtle soup 2.50, yellow eye. 2.75@2.80. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, evaporated apples in lib- 
eral supply and weak, sun-dried and chops 
steady. Fancy evap apples 6%@7%c p lb, 
prime to choice 54@6%c, common 4144@65, 
sun-dried sliced 4@5%c, quarters 4@5, rasp- 
berries 22c, cherries 20@22c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, a fair to good trade in 
choice to fancy grades, others moving rather 
slowly, fancy refrigerator steady. Fresh 
western, loss off 28%c p doz, selected state 
and, Pa at mark 30@32c, fresh gathered 
28@28%c, fair to good 24@26c, Ky 22@25c, 
Tenn 21@24c, refrigerator 20@2Ic. 

At Boston, receipts have shown a slight 
tendency to increase, but the proportion 
of strictly fancy is small. On the general 
run of offerings, the market rules easy. 
Nearby fancy 38c p doz, choice eastern 28 


@30c. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, pears quiet but firm, 
quinces steady, cranberries in good demand 
and higher. Bosc pears $2.50@5 p bbl, win- 
ter Nellis 1.50@2.25, Kieffer 1@2, quinces 
3@5.50, Concord grapes 1@1.25 p Bs basket 
case, Catawba 1.25@1.75. Large Cape Cod 
cranberries 7.50@8.50 p bbl, Early Black 
7.50, Jersey 7.75. 

Potatoes. 

Potatoes are rotting badly; 50 to 75% of 
the total crop is a loss. Price 85c to $1 
p bu.—[C. C. G., Phillipstown, N Y. 


At New York, top quotations realized only 
on choice stock. Arrivals have continued 
fairly liberal, but many of those shipped 





steady. Long Island $2@2.25 p bbl, Pa and 
Mich 1.75@2 p 180 lbs, Wis 1.50@1.87, Jersey 
1.75@2 p bbl, Va 1.50@1.75, Maine 1.75@1.87 
p sack, Jersey sweet 2@3 p bbl, southern 
1.75@2.25, 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market steady, bran $18@ 
20 p ton, middlings 20@24, rye feed 19.50@ 
20, linseed oil cakes 25.50@26, do meal 26.50 
@27, cottonseed meal 25@26, brewers’ grain 
15.25@15.50, screenings 40@80c p 100 lbs. 


Hay ‘and Straw. 

At New York, offerings have been run- 
ning rather light, prices firm. Prime timo- 
thy hay $1@1.05 p 100 Ibs, No 1 90@95c, No 2 
80@87c, No 3 60@70c, clover mixed 65@70c, 
clover 60@65c, no grade 40@55c, salt 45@50c, 
long rye straw 70@82%c, short 50@60c. 

Onions. 

At New York, good to choice stock in 
good demand and steady, lower grades slow, 
sale. L E and Jersey red $1,.50@1.75 p bbl, 
do yellow 2@2.25, Orange Co white L75@2.50, 
yellow 1.75@2.25, red 1.50@1.75, Ct yellow 2@ 
2.50, red 1.50@2, pickle onions 3@6. 


Poultry. 

At New York, a steady to firm market 
on nearly all lines, receipts fairly liberal, 
yet not too large for the demand. Live 
Pigeons dull, squabs unchanged. Spring 
chickens 12c p lb 1 w, fowls 12%c, roosters 
814c, turkeys 12c, ducks 65@85c p pr, geese 


$1.37@1.50. Dressed poultry: Turkeys 15@18c 
Pp lb, O and Mich fowls 14@l5c, western 
scalded 13@14c, ducks 16@l1l7c, nearby 


geese 14@l5c, western 12@13c. Iced spring 
turkeys 16@16%c, old 14@1lic, western fowls 
13c, ducks 15@17c. Squabs $2.75@3 p doz, 
Pigeons 15@20c p pr l w. 

At Boston, receipts of live poultry have 
been moderate, choice stock steady, dressed 
poultry in light supply and firm. Choice 
young turkeys 20@22c p lb d w, common 
to good 15@18c, choice fowls 15c, common 
to good 12@14c, chickens 12@1l5c, ducks 15@ 
16c, geese 12@13c, squabs $2.25@2.75 p doz. 
Iced poultry: Fancy spring turkeys 16@17c, 
common to good 12@15c, fowls 13%@l4c, 
chickens 14@l5c. Live fowls 11@11%c p Ib, 
spring chickens 10%@lic, roosters 7@8c. 

Vegetables. 

At’New York, a fairly good trade in near- 
ly all lines. Cauliflower firm and higher, 
celery dull, string beans in good demand, 
cabbage weak. Danish seed cabbage $6@8 
p ton, white 5@6, domestic red 1.25@2 p 100, 
white 1@1.75, cauliflower 1.50@3 p bbl, fancy 
large celery 50@60c p doz; prime 25@40c, 
Norfolk kale 30@60c p bbl, parsnips 1.25, 
pumpkins 60@75c, spinach 1@1.25, squash 
75c@1, turnips 60@80c, carrots 1, beets 75c 
@1, Jersey lima beans 2@2.50 p car, Fla 
string beans 75c@1.50 p cra, New Orleans 
lettuce 3@5 p bbl. 

Wool. 
market both east and west 


The wool 
Conditions are about the 


continues active. 


same as noted last week. 
















THE APPLE SITUATION. 





APPLE EXPORTS TO WEEK ENDING NOV..22, 


Liver- Lon- Glas- 

pool don, gow. Other. Total 
New York 9,330 10,597 — 4,373 24,300 
Boston .. 69,521 — 3,021 — 72,542 


Montreal 15,672 11,904 35,531 4,829 69,936 
Portland 10,000 — — ns 10,000 
This w’k 104,523 22,501 65,552 9,202 174,778 
Last year 36,276 22,103 3,188 2,081 63,648 
1902-1 ....739,188 181,921 270,313 93,977 1,285,399 
1901-2 ....187,287 94,751 88,293 12,879 383,210 

Apples are nearly all~shipped. While 
crop was large, quality is poor, and the 
price to growers is unsatisfactory.—[C. C. 
G., Phillipstown, N Y. 

At New York, for strictly fancy fruit 
there is a good demand, and the same rules 
firm at present top quotations, Common 
grades have continued to come in rather 
freely, and market easy. Fancy red table 
varieties $2.75@3.25 p bbl, Snow and Ben 
Davis 1.50@2, King 1.75@3, Baldwin 1.50@ 
2.50, Hubbardson 1.25@2, Northern Spy 1@2, 
Pound Sweet 1@1.75, Spitzenberg 2@3, 
Greening 1.50@2.50. 

At Boston, another week of heavy re- 
éeipts has helped to give the market a 
rather dull appearance. Fancy red fruit 
continues to command a premium over top 
quotations. There is an increasing demand 
for fancy Baldwins. King $2.50@3 p bbl, 
Snow and Wealthy 2@3, Spy 1.50@2, Hub- 
bardston 1.25@2, Maine Harvey 1.50@1,76, 
Baldwins 1.50@2, Pound Sweet 1@2. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS, 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
No 2 red wheat 76@76%c p bu, corn 59@6ic, 
oats 35@36%c, buckwheat flour $2.25@2.50 p 
100 Ibs, bran 17@18 p ton, timothy hay 15 
@18. Fowls 12@12%c p lb 1 w, roosters 8 
@8%c, chickens 11@12c, ducks 12@13c, tur- 
keys 10%@lic, geese 10@12c, nearby fresh 
eggs 29c p doz, western 28c, refrigerator 18 
@20c. New York apples, Kings 2@3 p bbl, 
Snow 2.50@3.50, Greening 1.50@2, Baldwin 
1.75@2.25, cranberries 8.50@9. White pota- 
toes 63@65c p bu, choice yellow onions 75@ 
80c, domestic cabbage 4@4.50 p ton. 

At Pittsburg, apples a little firmer, veg- 
etables steady. Potatoes 65c p bu, ‘onions 
$2@2.25 p bbl, cabbage 75c@1, carrots 1.40@ 
1.50, turnips 1.25@1.50, marrow squash 1.50 
@1.75, cauliflower 2.50@3 p doz, celery 35@ 
60c. Fancy apples 2.50@3 p bbl, Kieffer 
pears 2.50@2.75, Cape Cod cranberries 8.50 
.@10. Hens 12@13c p lb 1 W, spring chick- 
ens 12@i3c, turkeys 12@14c, geese 11@12, 
fresh eggs 24@241%4c p doz, No 2 red wheat 
69@70c p bu, new yellow ear corn 49@50c, 
oats 36@37c, timothy hay 13.50@16 p ton, 
prairie 9@10, bran 16@17.50, middlings 20 
@22. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
1902 ......28 @28%c 26%@27 c 26%@27 c 
1901 ......25%@26 c 24%@25 c 24 @24%c 
1900 ......- 25 @25%4c 24%@25 c 22%@23 c 


Prices have continued steady to firm at 
all of the leading markets. Receipts have 
shown a further decrease and the quality 
has not improved as was hoped. Buyers 


of fancy stock have shown an inclination 


to discriminate sharply. Storage stock has 
been dre n upon quite largely and rules 
steady to firm. 

At New York, market not especially ac- 
tive, yet top quotations are well sustained. 
Fancy cmy are selling at lc p lb higher 
than noted last week. The quality of  re- 
ceipts does not seem to be improving as 
was expected, and there is considerable dis- 
crimination on the part of those who want 
the best. Extra cmy 28@28%c p Ib, firsts 26 
@27%4c, seconds 23@25c, state dairy 25@26c, 
firsts 25@26c, imt cmy 20%@2!1c. 

At Boston, market steady. Undergrades 
in ample supply and quiet. Extra Vt and 
N H cmy 26@26%c p lb, N Y and western 
26@26%c, firsts 24@25c, seconds 22@23c, extra 
Vt dairy 24c, firsts 22@23c, seconds 15@18c, 
extra northern prints 26144@27c. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
25ec p Ib, prints 26c, dairy 22@24c.—At Al- 


THE. LATEST. MARKETS 


bany, emy tubs 28@29c, prints 29@30c, dairy 
27@28c.—At Watertown, dairy 25@26c, cmy 
27@28c.—At Rochester, Elgin prints 28@ 
29c, tubs 27@28c, state dairy 25@26c.—At 
3uffalo, state prints 27c, tubs 25@26c, dairy 
25c: 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies 
well cleaned up and prices steady. Extra 
cmy 28@28%e p lb, firsts 25@27c, seconds 
23@24c, emy prints 29@30c.—At Pittsburg, 
firm, Elgin prints 30@30%c, tubs 28%4@29c, 
dairy 21@22c. i 
Maryland—At Baltimore, a good move- 
ment in all grades at firm prices. Extra 
cmy separator 28@29c p Ib, firsts 26@27c, 
gathered cream 26@27c, firsts 24@25c, west- 
ern ladle 19@21c, cmy prints 29@30c. 
Ohio—At Cincinnati, a good trade. =~tra 
cmy 29c p Ib, firsts 27@28c, seconds 24@25c. 
—At Cleveland, extra ecmy 28@28%c, firsts 
26%4@27c, choice dairy 244%4@25c.—At Colum- 
bus, cmy tubs 27c, prints 28c, dairy 18@23c. 
The Cheese Market. 


There is a moderate trade in cheese at 
most of the leading markets. Prices have 
remained about the same as noted last 
week. The demand is mostly for immediate 
eee cai a ow York, there is a fair 

or choice skins, bu ] 
sell slowly. t average grades 


At New York, the light su 

. ppl aids 
greatly in fortifying the firm view A hold- 
ers, who are indifferent about selling un- 





[25] 645 


less receiving a slight premium on present 
top quotations, Fancy full cream small, 13 
G 13%e p lb, choice late made 12%c, good to 
prime 12%@12%c, common to fair large full 
cream 10%@12ec, light skims 11@11%c. 

At Boston, receipts light and prices firm. 
Trade is only moderately active. Extra N 
Y twins lic p Ib, firsts 1144@12\%c, extra Vt 
twins 1c, firsts 114%4,@12c, sage cheese 13@ 
1344c, Ohio flats 11@12c. 


New -.ork State—At Syracuse, cheddars 
11%@12%c.—At Albany, cheddar 1214%4@13c, 
flats 12@12%c.—At Rochester, large full 
cream l4c, twins 14c.—At Buffalo, full 
cream small 13%c, skims 7@8c. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
only moderately active. New York full 
cream 13@13%c p lb, part skims 9@lic, 
swiss 10@12\%c.—At Pittsburg, steady, N Y 
full cream 134%@l4c, brick 14@14%c, Swiss 
14@14%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, market steady. Ohio 
daisies 13c p lb, flats 134c, long horns 13c, 
Swiss 14@15%c, brick 124%c.—At Cleveland, 
Ohio full cream 1214%4.@13c, favorite 11@11%c, 
Swiss 13%4.@l4c, limburger 11@12c.—At Co- 
lumbus, Ohio flats 138c, full cream family 
favorites 13%4c, limburger 13c. 

At Canton, Saturday, 448 boxes of twin 
cheese and 514 tubs of butter were offered. 
The prices offered were for cheese 12%c, 
butter 251%4c. No sales were reported at 
these figures. 











CHAMPION BUTTERMAKERS, 


EVERY ONE A DE LAVAL USER. 





,The Tenth Annual Convention of the National Buttermak- 
ers Association was held at Milwaukee, October 20-24. There 
were 757 entries in the great Butter Contest, representing the 
best buttermakers in practically every state. 

The Championship Trophy for the Six Months’ Contest 
concluded at the Convention went to John Sollie, New Sweden 
Minn., with an average score of 98.12. “e 

The Gold Medal for Highest Convention Score went to E. 
L. Duxbury, Green Bay, Wis., with a score of 98%. 

The Silver Medal for the Second Highest Convention Score 
went to M. Sondergaard, Hutchinson, Minn., with a score of 


The five Silver Cups for Highest Scores in states qualified 


to Bo contest went to: 


Iowa. P. H. Kierrer, Strawberry Point, Score 
N.Y. B. J. Youna, Hobart, ..... * 


§. D. J. J. Becut, Roslyn, 


Til. H. R. Due, Franks, 
Kas. W. C. Wotcort, Tongano-ie, 


Every one of these Prize Winning and all other High Scor- 
ing Exhibits was made with a De Lavat Cream Separator, as 
has been the case in every previous National Convention. 

A De Laval catalogue explains how a De Lava Separator 
helps to produce the highest quality of butter and why it is 
difficult to make such butter in any other way. It may be had 


for the asking. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Ransoirn & Cana Sre., 
CHICAGO. 

1213 Fusert Sraeer, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
217-221 Drum Sr. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


327 Commissioners Sr,, 
MONTREAL. 
75 & 77 Yor Sr, 
TORONTO, 
248 McDerwor Avanuts, 
WINNIPEG. 
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is one of the tender spots is 
horse make-up. Ifinjured it 
must receive the best of care. 


is one of the injuries and 
our best horse is even more 


This is the best 
ABSOR w Known remedy for 
eect ef Sprain, 
Seft Bone ea, Boils, Thoroughpin, Capp 
Hock, etc.,in horses, and for all kindred ailments in 
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zm" SA W MACHINES 


e best circular and drag 
saw machines ever put on the 
market. Strong frames, bab 
bitt boxes, best steel blad 
? the fastest cutting, safest 
; strongest, built. Also horse 

. silos. cutter ° 
HARDER Mra. co. = 
Cobleskill, N, ¥. 







bowers, etc. 








STEEL HORSE COLLARS 


Are better and cheaper; no hames; 
will not gall but eure sore shoulders. 


re 

Sensible, practi humane. ents 

make big ag for Geneeipeve 
and free territory. 






catalog 
HOWELL & SPAULDING CO. 
709 State Kireet. CARO, MIOB 
CO A 








When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mentica 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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- girls as were fortu- 


The Romance of a 
i enderfoot.”’ 


One of Uncle Ted’s True Stories of Colo- 
rado Life in the Early Seventies. 
PART I. 

Reginald Josselyn was a “‘tenderfoot’’—a 
typical ‘“‘tenderfoot.”” Apparently he had ar- 
rived direct from New York. About nine- 
teen years old, he was tall and fair, with 
an unsophisticated appearance, which yet 
bore evidences of dissipation, and a clear 
blue eye that was at once tender and strong. 
There was a certain 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


and spare, with a dark beard, fierce eye, 
cruel mouth, and a face that was a study 
for an artist. It was furrowed deeply with 
lines of care and dissipation, and by expos- 
ure to the rough and tumble of frontier life. 

It was known that Sanderson was _ re- 
formed. People spoke of his earlier career 
with bated breath, for it was an opén se- 
cret that at least three men had gone to 
their reckoning at his hands. In fact, he 
had been a desperado, a horse thief and a 
stage robber in his earlier years. That was 
during the period of wild life on the fron- 
tier, between the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia in ’49 and the hegira, ‘“‘Pike’s peak or 
bust” in ’59. 

But Sanderson had fallen in love with an 






“tenderfoot’s” lot had been cast in other 
directions. Few of us, however, see into 
the future, or guide our course beyond the 
immediate present. 

Josselyn rapidly became indispensable on 
the Poudre ranch. He quickly mastered all 
the intricacies of herding cattle and sheep, 
and the manifold duties of ranch life in 
northern Colorado in the early seventies. 
It was inevitable, however, that his inti- 
macy with Gladys should grow. Hers was 
a wild and passionate nature. She had had 
experience only with the rougher class of 
cattlemen, but she possessed an artistic na- 
ture that appreciated the innate fineness of 
Josselyn’s character. His natural charm of 
manner and grace of person, as well as his 

intellectual power 





weakness of charac- 
ter evidenced in his 
make-up, but the 
mouth was firm, and 
a keen student of 
human nature could 
see that underneath 
the boyish exterior 
and citified appear- 
ance there was metal 
pf real force and 
worth. 

Josselyn struck 
the town dead broke. 
He received the wel- 
come usually ac- 
corded to a “tender- 
foot,” only a little 
more so, for his ig- 
norance of western 
matters was extreme 
and his knowledge of 
Colorado men and 
Ways was painfully 
missing. Fortunate- 
ly for Josselyn, he 
got work at the Agri- 
cultural hotel in 
Fort Collins, the ren- 
dezvous of the cat- 
tlemen, miners and 
others of the Cache 
la Poudre country. 

There was some 
mystery about Jos- 
selyn. He never 
spoke of his affairs, 
and in those days it 
was not healthy to 
inquire into peo- 
ple’santecedents. In- 
deed, one of the first 
citizens of the coun- 
try was known to be 
an escaped convict, 
and it was presumed 
by many that neither 
legal form or relig- 
ious ceremony had 
sanctioned the union 
of that individual 
and his ‘‘wife.”” But 
these things were not 
talked about—there 
was no telling where 
such gossip would 
lead to. And men 
had been known to 
die with their boots 
on who expressed too 
much knowledge 
about their neigh- 
bors’ affairs. 

Josselyn rapidly 
became a_ favorite 
among the ranchers 
who frequented the 
hotel, and even won 
the respect of some 
of the cowboys. 

Such few of the 








nate enough to meet 





and -his ability in 














handling the practi- 
cal work of the 
ranch, appealed to 
her with unconscious 
force. 

Long before either 
of them knew it, 
Gladys was madly in 
love with Josselyn. 
But it could not be 
said that any spark 
of love had yet been 
kindled in Josselyn’s 
bosom. He had evi- 
dently had some ex- 
perience in his own 
circle of society in 
the great metropolis 
that had closed his 
heart to anything 
like genuine affec- 
tion. He could rec- 
ognize beauty of face 
and form, and appre- 
ciated certain phases 
of feminine charac- 
ter, but that seemed 
to be all. He was 
also as strangely in- 
nocent of mind and 
purpose in all rela- 
tions with the oppo- 
site sex as he was 
cold of heart. This 
is one of those rare 
conditions in men 
upon which many a 
woman has exhaust- 
ed a wealth of maid- 
enly love. 

Mrs Sanderson was 
not entirely blind to 
the _ situation and 
imparted her fears 
to her husband. Mr 
Sanderson loved his 
only child with an 
extreme affection 
that amounted to 
ferocity. The ambi- 
tion of his life, which 
as the years went 
on became a con- 
suming passion, was 
to win such position 
and fortune for his 
family that his 
daughter, might so 
wed as ‘to fill the 
highest station in the 
social life of the 
west. He bitterly 
resented the possi- 
bility of her throw- 
ing herself away 
upon an unknown 
cowboy, whose evi- 
dent culture also cu- 
riously antagonized 
Sanderson because 
of his own lack of 
education and re- 
finement. 








him were quite cap- 
tivated by his debon- 
air manner, that 
indefinable quality 
of sex and masculinity that appeals so un- 
consciously to budding womanhood. 

It was not strange that among the few 
young women of the valley, something like 
warm friendship should have struck up be- 
tween Josselyn and Gladys Sanderson. She 
was tail and dark, with great black eyes, 
and a nature as untamed as the wild bron- 
cho she rode with such grace and mastery. 

Gladys was the daughter of another lead- 
ing citizen, Stewart L. Sanderson, whose 
Poudre ranch covered not only broad acres 
in the beautiful valley, but stretched away 
for miles on the prairie, and into the foot- 
hills of the Rockies. Sanderson was at this 
time a man of about 60 years of age, short 


“WITHOUT WARNING HE ATTACKED HIS WIFE AND 


emigrant’s daughter, uncouth of manner 
and body, unlearned in books, but rich in 
good sense, strength of. will and true mo- 
rality. Under her influence he had come to 
See the error of his ways, and now for 
many years had been a temperaté, law- 
abiding and respected citizen. 

Help was scarce, and one day when Jos- 
selyn expressed a desire to work out on the 
prairie, Sanderson was very glad to give 
him employment on the Poudre ranch. It 
all came about yery naturally and quickly, 
just as so many things happen in life with- 
out premonition or warming, yet how much 
better it would have been, not only for Jos- 
selyn and Gladys, but for Sanderson, if the 


Affairs were in this 
DAUGHTER - interesting condition 
in the early autumn 
of 1872, when the Sanderson family decided 
to take a vacation. As was customary 
among the wealthy plainsmen of that time, 
the necessary furnishings were loaded into 
a prairie schooner and they rode up into 
the Middle park of the Rocky mountains. 
Here they camped out, while Mrs Sander- 
son and Gladys picked berries, made jam 
and otherwise amused themselves. 
Josselyn was left in charge of the ranch 
with three “greasers,” or Mexican half- 
breeds, as helpers, and with injunctions to 
send word by the dog if anything unusual 
happened. Two of these “greasers’” were 
veritable cutthroats and had been employed 
against Mrs anderson’s protest, because it 

















was simply impossible to get other help. 

One morning about two weeks after the 
family had left, Josselyn was shocked to 
find that the “greasers’” had decamped 
during the night with two of the best 
horses on the ranch. Next to his daugh- 
ter, Sanderson loved ‘his horses, and lavy- 
ished money, time and thought upon their 
breeding and care. The stolen horses were 
A magnificent black beast of Arab blood; 
and almost priceless value, and another fine 
animal. The instant Josselyn discovered 
the loss, he wrote a note, put it in the dog’s 
collar, and started him on the trail for 
the camp in Middle park. 

Meanwhile word was sent far and wide, 
and ranchers and cowboys everywhere 
were on the lookout *for the thieves. It 
must be understood that in those days, the 
appearance of a strange horse and rider 
on the prairie was as great an event as 
the sight of a strange ship at sea, and both 
were as closely scrutinized. 

The dog limped into camp footsore and 
weary, and almost exhausted. Sanderson 
tore open the collar, glanced at the note, 
swore a terrible imprecation, jumped on his 
horse and started ror the ranch. 

Arriving there, he caHed to Josselyn to 
accompany him, and the two started on 
horseback after the thieves, who were now 
several days ahead of them. The pursuers 
speedily struck the trail, however, and fol- 
lowed it with unremitting tenacity day af- 
ter day. Sometimes they would for hours 
lose all track of the course taken by the 
thieves, and on one occasion lost the scent 
for two days, but both men stuck to it with 
a bulldog purpose that augured ill for the 
Mexicans. 

It is needless to describe this chase, which 
has gone down into history as the most 
phenomenal race for horse thieves in the 
history of the west. 

Sanderson and Josselyn followed the 
trail into western Nebraska, back through 
eastern Colorado, through the Las Ani- 
mas country, into New Mexico, clear 
across that territory, over the Rio 
Grande, into old Mexico. Here the 
trail became hotter and hotter, until one 
evening Sanderson was sure they would 
come upon the thieves before morning. 

Elated at their success in getting away 
with the horses such a distance, over 1500 
miles, and believeing that now they were 
in old Mexico there was no possibility of 
detection or capture, the thieves carelessly 
built a campfire, the smoke of which, ris- 
ing in the still morning light, revealed their 
whereabouts to their untiring pursuers. 

Creeping upon the camp at 2 o’clock in 
the morning, the thieves were aroused to 
look into the barrels of two Winchesters, 
and two faces in which they could already 
read their fate. Sanderson ordered the 
thieves to mount their horses, of course 
without their arms. 

Then began the homeward journey, the 
Mexicans riding in front, covered by the 
ever-ready rifles of their captors. The half- 
breeds knew that at the first settlement, 
they would meet the sudden fate with which 
every horse thief’s career was concluded in 
those days, when captured. Striking a fa- 
vorable situation on the prairie, they made 
a break for liberty, leaning far over their 
horses to escape the bullets of their pur- 
suers, and trusting that Sanderson’s love 
for his horses would. prevent his risking 
shooting them; but they reckoned without 
their host. Josselyn had become almost as 
expert with the rifle as Sanderson, and the 
latter was known far and wide for his dead- 
ly aim. The thieves had hardly started 
their horses into a gallop before each was 
shot dead, one by Sanderson and the other 
by Josselyn. The bodies were tumbled off 
the horses and left to dry up on the arid 
prairie like other carrion. It was even un- 
mecessary for Sanderson to report their 
death to the first settlement through which 
they passed, though of course he took pride 

vin so doing. 

The return journey of 1500 miles was com- 
paratively uneventful, and in due time both 
men, returned in triumph to the Poudre 
ranch with their horses. The feat was 
greatly admired, not only by their fellow 
townsmen, but by the press throughout the 
west. 

During all this episode Josselyn had vied 
with Sanderson in relentlessness of purpose. 
One would have thought that this develop- 
ment of qualities in Josselyn similar to his 
own would have made Sanderson admire 
the boy, but the contrary was the effect. 
The more the young man showed traits for 
which Sanderson himself was conspicuous, 
the greater became his antipathy to the lad. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


‘eheir return to the ranch was celebrated 
by some of Sanderson’s cronies with deep 
potations, of which Sanderson partook free- 
ly. It was only a few hours before the old 
demon of drink, that had slumbered for 
20 years, was aroused in the man with over- 
mastering force. He came home in the ear- 
ly hours, transformed from an affectionate 
parent, rough but considerate, into a perfect 
fiend of ugliness and a maniac of cruelty. 
Without warning he attacked his wife and 
daughter with murderous intent. Their 
cries aroused Josselyn, who called to the 
men, and after a severe struggle, overcame 
Sanderson and bound him. It was an in- 
dignity that the man never forgave, and 
did not for an instant forget, and he swore 
in his heart to get even with Josselyn at 
the first opportunity. 

Sanderson had not been in the habit of 
going on the “round up,” leaving that work 
to his foreman. But this season, with some 
.malignity of purpose, he made elaborate 
preparations to take a personal part in what 
was planned tc be one of the largest cat- 
tle round ups that had been made in that 
section of the west. 

No sooner had they started on the round- 
up than Sanderson began to drink. By the 
third evening he was in even a more de- 
moniacal condition than on the previous 
occasion. Throwing away his pistols, he 
drew a long bowie knife, and with murder 
in his eyes and hate in his heart, started 
out for Josselyn. 

Some of the cowboys, who had been won 
by the whilom ‘‘tenderfoot’s” frank face, 
capable riding and fearless manner, warned 
him of his pursuer. Josselyn avoided the 
man as long as possible. At length, how- 
ever, Sanderson caught sight of him, when 
the boy ran behind the rear wheel of one 
of the large prairie schooners that formed 
the background of the eamp. 

It was a thrilling scene. The covered 
wagons were arranged in a semicircle, in 
front of which were several campfires. 
Supper had just been served, and the men 
were lying about smoking and drinking. 
The horses were tethered or roaming 
about near by, while in the distance 
were cattle in unnumbered thousands. The 
great plain stretched away in unénding 
vastness, and the loneliness of the scene 
was weirdly illumined by the embers of the 
glowing sunset. 

In the midst of this picture rushed San- 
derson, uttering vile oaths, his face becom- 
ing more livid with murder the nearer he 
approached Josselyn. 

“Now I have you, you —— —,”’ he said. 
TF ~ a going to cut: your damned heart 
out!” 

With that he made a lunge at Josselyn 
between the wide parted spokes of ‘the 
wheel. 

The boy’s face was a study. It was pale, 
the mouth firmly set, the eye with a glitter 
of steel, resolute and firm. He waited calm- 
ly the first thrust, but it failed to reach 
him. With another horrid oath Sanderson 
came near enough to reach between the 
spokes of the wheel, and to disembowel the 
boy with one thrust. 

At this instant Josselyn drew his revolver 
and shot Sanderson through the heart. 

[Concluded next week. See the prize offer 
on Page 655.] 





A Pseudonym Party. 


HLLYE HOWELL GLOVER. 





Write the following peseudonyms on 
cards and give an allotted time for the 
guest to write the true names. Appropriate 
souvenirs are books, or small pictures of 
one of the persons in the list. 

. The Rail Splitter—Abraham Lincoln. 

2. Old Beuna Vista—Zachary Taylor. 

3. Max O’Reel—Paul Bloueét. 

4. The Iron Duke—Wellington. 

5. The Hero of the Nile—Lord Nelson. 

6. H. H.—Helen Hunt. 

7. Boz—Dickens. 

8 The Grand Old Man—William Glad- 
. Timothy Titcomb—J. G. Holland. 

10. The Melancholy Dane—Hamlet. 

11. Artemus Ward—J. G. Brown. 

12. Sweet Bard of Avon—Shakespeare. 

13. Hosea Bigelow—James Russell 
Lowell. 

14. Marion Harland—Mrs Terhune. 

15. The Genial Autocrat—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

16. The Quaker Poet—Whittier. 

17. Sage of Concord—Emerson. 

18. The Learned Blacksmith—Elihu 
Burrett. 
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19. Iron Chancellor—Bismarck. 

20. George Elliott—Mrs Lewes. 

21. Mark Twain—E. L. Clemens. 

a. Wizard of the North—Sir Waker 
cott. 

23. Ouida—-Louise de la Ramie. 

Lady Di: But ‘if: you’re such a martyr to 
gout, why don’t you try the new Hygeia 
powders that are so extensitely adver- 
tised? They did my husband a world of 
good. . 

Decayed~ Millionaire: Ah! But I am their 
wretched proprietor. 





“There’s no law against a person making 
a fool of himself,’’ growled old man Rohrer, 

“The men make all of the laws, do they 
not?’ mildly asked Mrs Rohrer. 

“Of course!” 

“T see,’”’ she mused. 
hamper themselves.” 


“Men never like to 
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Chrissie and Tom. 
AUGUSTA KORTRECHT, 


Said Chrissie the Cross to Tommy the 
Tease: 

thank you to 

please! 

From daylight to dark it’s your only delight 

To tease me, or worry, or give me a fright. 


“Tl let me alone, if you 


You’ve salted my milk, and put sand in my 
shoes, 

Till my sweet disposition I fear I shall lose. 

My best darling doll in the tree-top you 
toss; 

And mamma sighs and beckons: ‘Come, 


> 


Chrissie the Cross 


Said Tommy the Tease to Chrissie the 
Cross: 

“To catch, Sis, your meaning I’m quite at 
a loss, 

The truth is, young lady, from morning till 
night 

You snap and you snarl and you quarrel 
and fight. 

I never come near you without a caress, 

But you fuss at my petting, and like kisses 
still less. 

If to win a sweet smile I tickle your knees, 

You scream, and papa growls: ‘Come 
Thomas the Tease’’ 


Now, I say to Tommy and Chrissie and all, 

To lads and to lassies, the great and the 
small, 

That boys must be gentle, and girls must 
be ‘“‘game,” 

And share side by side both the praise and 
the blame. 

It’s only the turn of a few years and then, 

The girls will be women, the boys will be 


men, 
And together they’ll stand for the good 
and the true, 


And strive to be manly and womanly too. 


A Wise Little Dish Washer. 





“Bessie,”” said Mrs Marble, “you must 
wash the dishes for mamma this morn- 

“All right, mamma,” said Bessie, contin- 
uing to sing. 


“Bessie, come,” called her mamma, 10 
minutes later. “I want you to wash the 
dishes now. Mamma is busy with the . 
baby.” 


“Oh, mamma,” cried Bessie, “please let 

me swing a little longer.’”’ 
“No,” said Mrs Marble, 

must be washed now.” 

Ten minutes more passed and Bessie’s 
papa came out. “Elizabeth, go and wash 
those dishes directly.” 

“Oh, how I hate washing these old dishes! 
It’s nothing but dishes, dishes, dishes the 
whole time. I won’t wash ’em some day,” 
scolded the little girl to the rattling ac- 
companiment of knives, forks, cups, plates, 
etc. “But I don’t know,” she continued to 
herself, for Bessie was really a _ sensible 
little maid, “When the table’s all set with 
a clean cloth, and. the silver shines, and 
the glass sparkles, and all the other dishes 
look so bright, just like new, then I don’t 
think how disagreeable it is to wash them. 
But to stand in this old dark corner,” her 
mind again reverting to her unwelcome sit- 
uation, “where you can hardly see whether 
the dishes are clean or not—oh, dear!” 
Looking about her with aie thoughtful 
giance, she added, “I believe it’s the way 
folks go at things that makes them horrid 
to do.” 

When the dishes were all stowed away in 
the cupboard. Bessie invaded the sitting 
room where her mother was just putting 
the finishing touches to the baby’s toilet. 

“Oh, mamma,” she began, full of a new 
purpose, ‘‘mayn’t I have the table, the new 
washing dishes table, I mean, moved over 
by the east window? Please do let me, 
mamma, and I will wash all-the dishes!’ 

Mrs Marble said nothing immediately, 
and Bessie eyed her with a half-eager, half- 
doubtful expression as she rose to lay the 
baby in his crib. Then Bessie began again. 
*““May I scrub the table now, mamma? And 
there is that old cheesecloth curtain which 
was up in my room—it would make lovely 
dishcloths! I may take it for that, mayn’t 
I? This one is getting all stringy. Then if 
we could find something to make some nice 
soft wipers of—”’ 

“Well, well, my dear! one thing at a time, 
and perhaps there may be a chance for all, ” 
laughed her mother. 

So the table was scoured white, and a 
new dishcloth was made out of the afore- 


‘“those dishes 
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said curtain, and two large towels from an 
old tablecloth, all by Bessie’s nimble. fin- 
gers. I happened in after dinner just as 
Bessie was fastening up her sleeves pre- 
paratory to washing dishes at her -new 
stand. I used often to go over after that 
and wipe the dishes just for the pleasure 
of watching the little girl work, for she 
worked with her brains as well as her 
hands. The sight of her compact little fig- 
ure and cheery face was an inspiration. 
As I write, from Bessie’s window there 
comes floating to me the refrain of her 
favorite song. The little girl is washing 
dishes. 


One of Biddy’s Ways—How many chil- 
dren have noticed how closely hens and 
chickens will follow a horse or cow that 
is grazing, when they have a chance, and 
how many of those know the reason? Some 
will be almost under the feet, and others 
nearly in the horse’s mouth. The move- 
ments of the animal in pulling up the grass 
disturbs the tiny insects which lurk at the 
roots, and sometimes the hocfs do the same 
thing, and as these insects are food for the 
fowls, instinct teaches them where to look 
for them. 


A Story fora Letter—Well, Tablers, here 
Iam once more! Ido not know as I shou'd 
have written, but the other day I had a 
caller, and who do you suppose it was? It 
was our favorite author, Will Templer 
Becker. He said he hadn’t heard from me 
lately, that is, hadn’t seen any letters of 
mine, and he said he would write another 
story if I would write another letter. Here 
is my letter and so the story must be com- 
ing. I have just finished reading Open- 
ing a Chestnut Burr and Barriers Burned 
Away, by E. P. Roe. I think they are fine. 
I like all of Roe’s works very much.—[A. 
Shellstone Lily. 


Harry’s Wise Pussy—One day when I 
had a cold and could not go out to play, 
mamma called my attention to pussy. Pus- 
sy was trying to get a drink out of a deep 
pan which stood at the pump. The water 
was so low she could not reach it with 
her mouth, while ho ‘ding onto the edge of 
the pan. Cats do not like to get their feet 
wet, but our pussy must have been very 
thirsty, for she dipped her paw into the 
water and then licked it off. Was not she 
a wise pussy? I live on a farm and am 
seven years old. I go to the village school 
and have about a mile to walk. I love my 
teacher.—[arry Sauer, Ohio. 








Mrs Tower: Frankly, John Tower, I think 
you are the meanest man I ever saw. 

Mr Tower: I wouldn’t say that, ’Gusty; 
you know you’ve said hundreds of times 
that you have been the making of me. 


The Blind May See 


Bince the a by Dr. Oren 
Oneal, the noted ch ticago Oculist, 
ofa home treatment for the cure of 
Blindness, Cataracts, Scums and 
Diseases of the Optic Nerves, s0 
many people have been restored to 
sig!t that he is warranted in his 
assertion that while there is sight 
there is hope. The Oneal Dissolvent ° 














Method dissolves and absorbs all 
unnatural growths in and on the eye absolutely 
without injury. A. Sanford, Mapleton, Iowa, 


eured of twelve years’ blindness caused by cata- 
rac s; write him. Cross Eyes Straightened in a 
few minutes without pain. The knife is never 
used. Pr. Oneal will advise vou, sénd new book 
and testimonials free. (Nothing sent C. O. D. unless 
ordered.) Address 
OREN ORAL. 3S I 
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52 we St., Chicago 
We make a specialty of hich-grade telephones 
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service, Guaranteed five years—Catalogue 
and prices sent free—Write to-day. 
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TELEPHONES AT $5.00 


We purchased an enormous quantity 
of telephones es have seen but little 
service. WE OROUGLY OVERHAUL 
THEM, and pe to 7 you instru- 
ments at 85.00each. that would sere 
COST YOU OVER TWICE AS MUCH, Write 
for FREE Catalogue No. 25 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING Co. 

West 85th and Iron Sts,, (HICAGO. 

















THE VALUE GF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Preserving 
Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and. most efficient disinfectant 
and purifier in nature, but few realize its 
value when taken into the human system 
for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of the 
system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smok- 
ing, drinking or after eating onions and 
other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disin- 
fects the mouth and throat from the poison 
of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges; they are composed of the 
finest powdered Willow charcoal and other 
harmless antiseptics in tablet form, or 
rather in the form of large, pleasant tast- 
ing lozenges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 

















general health, better complexion, sweeter 
breath and purer blood, and*the beauty of 
their continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
and to clear the complexion and purify the 
breath, mouth and throat; I albo believe 
use of them; they cost but twenty-five cents 
a box at drug stores, and although in some 
get more and better charcoal in Stuart's 
Absorbent Lozenges than in any of the or- 
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tell in a much improved condition of the 
it is, that no possible harm can result from 
A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
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the liver is greatly benefited by the daily 
sense a patent preparation, yet I believe I 
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Some Christmas Apron Suggestions; 


ALICE SYKES, 





For grandma or auntie, who always have 
their knitting when they sit down, make 
an apron of white lawn, and instead of 
turning a regular hem and finishing on the 
wrong side, turn up several inches of the 
lawn on the right side, turn in the raw 
edge at the top, hemming or feather-stitch- 
ing it, and divide this wide open hem into 
several pockets in which two or three balls 
of worsted can be slipped. In this way the 
worsted is kept from the floor, where pos- 
sibly it might collect dust, and from which 


someone would have to pick it up. When 
through knitting or crocheting, the apron 
is easily untied and the work rolled up in 


it, keeping the same nice and clean. 

For the woman whose hands are filled 
with other duties, and who has little time 
for sewing, as well as little inclination, but 
must needs spend much time in the kitch- 
en, two or three gingham aprons will not 
come amiss. To make them seem more 
giftlike, the hem and sides may be hem- 
stitched with a contrasting cotton. 

The girl employed in office or store usu- 
all has little time for sewing, and would 
appreciate a good quality black sateen 
apron as a protection to her dress. The 
hems, sides and pockets may be feather- 
stitched with black or contrasting silk, the 
top shirred, and ribbon ties put on instead 
of a band. 

sienna lalate 

Cotton Field, Possum and Persimmons— 

On a clear night when the moon is full 
and bright in Dixie, the cotton fields repose 
jn soft, snowy whiteness. How clean, soft 
and white hangs the fleecy locks in the 
burs! The opossum travels along the cot- 
ton rows at this season of the year. He 
may stop at intervals to eat a sweet “‘mol- 
lie pop,” but his main object in view to- 
night is to reach the persimmon tree, The 
trees usually grow along the fence rows or 
on the terraces of the field. The persim- 
mons are now frostbitten, and suit the taste 
of “posamy” better than anything avail- 
able. The children, too, during the duy 
stop at the persimmon tree. It is a pleas- 
ure to rest on a basket of cotton and have 
a handful of persimmons to eat. Miss Ida 
Tower of Massachusetts said she liked them 
pretty well, but thought she would soon 
sicken of them, they were so swéet. But 
we must go back and see the fate of “‘pos- 
amy.” He is out on his moonlight strolls. 
He has left the sweet “mollie pops” in the 
cotton rows, and is now comfortably seated 
upon a limb in the persimmon tree. The 
fruit is delicious to his taste, and he con- 
gratulates himself at being out so early to 
supper. But alas! there is the bark of dogs 
and the hunter’s horn. ‘Posamy,” hearing 
the noise, takes up a tree in the forest. 
After awhile, the pack of hounds lead up 
to the tree. The tree is felled and poor 
‘opossum goes a prisoner to the farmer’s 
- home. Here he is fed for a few days and 
then he meets the farmer on the table. Af- 
ter the ’possum race the field comes back 
to that same tranquil scene. The “cotton- 
tails’’ may chance to meet in it, but they 
have hurried interviews and pass on. The 
corn is ripe, the potatoes grown, and cotton 
is white.—[Demetrius. 


Good for Aunt Mollie—“‘To be content is 


happiness.” Was ever there a simpler yet 
more complete definition of happiness than 
this by Aunt Mollie? I have yet to hear 
it. I think by contentment she means 
cheerful, thankful acceptance of what is 
given us, but not a lack of desire for other 
things. That would mean the death of 
ambition. And without ambition the world 
were dead indeed. I hold that contentment 
and ambition can go hand in hand. I 
think Aunt Mollie agrees with me, Be 
content, but not satisfied.—[B. T. W., Mas- 
sachusetts. 





The Editor Doesn’t Dare—Many requests 


for information on all sorts ,of subjects 
reach the editor. So far as possible these 
are replied to and requests complied with. 
But a request lies on the editor’s desk now 
which fairly stumps him. Two loyal 
readers write that because of the advent 
of an heir their home has for four weeks 
been of all homes most blest. But as yet 
they have been unable to decide upon a 
name for this little gurgling bundle of hu- 
man happiness, and they ask the editor to 
guggest some names. Frankly, the editor 
doesn’t dare. It is too grave a responsibil- 
ity to have a share in, even remotely. 





TABLE TALK 


That boy may some day be president of the 
United States. The hope is already writ- 
ten in that mother’s heart. Suppose that 
time in the fulfillment of destiny brings it 


to pass.” His name will then be a prefix 
to fame. It wiil have been given him 
without his being consulted in the matter. 
It may nct be at all to his liking. He may 
even dislike it to an extent which makes 
it a burden to him. No! the editor must 
decline. This is one of the peculiar bur- 


Gens of parenthood. This bestowing of a 
name is a serious matter. It is the tag of 
individuality. It is a matter for serious 
thought. It has got to wear a life time. 





Who Knows?—Can any of the Tablers 
tell me where I can find the poem, “‘Lie Up 
Nearer, Brother.’ It was written on the 
death of Brown Owen, who died on his 
passage to California. I would be very 
thankful for any information’ on this sub- 
ject.—[Mrs John Hopkins, Connecticut. 





A Word About Doughnuts—A 10-Ib tin 
lard pail with a tight cover is the best 
thing in the world for keeping a batch of 
doughnuts soft and fresh. Put the dough- 
nuts in the tin when they are still a little 
warm, but not hot, and place an apple in 
with them, to give a pleasant flavor and 
odor. Put the cover on at once and always 
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put it on tight each time doughnuts are 
taken out. In this way they are sure not 
to become hard and stale. Buttermilk 
makes the best doughnuts of all. If any 
are left out of the pail and get hard, mois- 
ten a little with cold water and place in a 
covered tin. The doughnuts ought not 
to be wet in the least. Set in the oven and 
let them warm through, when they will 
be almost like new doughnuts. 





Burning the Lamp Low—It seems well 
nigh impossible to convince some good peo- 
ple that the odor given off by a kerosene 
lamp, when the wick is turned down, is 
poisonous. A family is known where the 
parents say with pride that they have 
burned a light every night since the eldest 
daughter was born, over 14 years. The air 
is almost choking, the light being so low. 





Who Makes Crackers—I have a great de- 
sire to make some inexpensive crackers. 
Do any of the Tablers have recipes for 
homemade crackers? Also, I would like 
good rules for graham and rye bread.—[E. 
Cc. V., Wisconsin. 


I have discovered by actual experience 
that a very little camphor added to the wa- 
ter in a vase will keep the flowers in fresh- 
ness much longer.—[Myrtle Minkler. 
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KOHL BROS ((). Wholesale to Consumers, Merchant’s Price sss. $43 6 $26 63 
47°49 West_Lake Street, 26 63 
CHICAGO, ILL. ~ Your saving--.....$17 02 








CLOTHING 


Direct from the Mill 


Glen Rock Mills 


Celebrated Woolen and Worsted 


+H All Wool Suits 5] 0) 


Ready Made and Made to Order. We 
Manu facture Our Own Cloth, Cut it Into 


Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s Svits, 
Trousers, Overcoals and Ulslers. 


Men’s all wool suits $5.00—$7.50 and $10.00. Men’s 
all wool and worsted trousers $2.00—$2.50 and $3.00. 
Handsomely made and trimmed; cloth made from fine 
selected wools, every garment bears our label and is 
guaranteed for one year. Any garment not giving sat- 
isfactory wear may be returned to us and it will be 
replaced by a new one free of all expense to the buyer. 


FROM THE SHEEP TO MAN 


Made from the wool to the finished garment in our own 
mills and factory. Sold direct to the consumer. Save 
50 per cent. on the clothing for yourself and boys. Sent 
by express, prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Write for descriptive catalogue and samples. 


Cloth by the yard or piece. No stores. 
No agents. Write direct to the mills. 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS; cow cxacar. 
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Somrrigtt: ieee. 
ART CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced in colors. ghest example 
of lithographic art. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 
to own one of these beautiful calendars is 
to send twenty-five cents, with name of publi- 
— - Cans you read pe ee a ony wr 
EO HARLTON gent 
Chicago & Alton a on Monadnock 
Beltding. Cusceco, IL. 


t railway line between CHICAGO, 
sri Louis, KANSAS CITY and PzorIA, 
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Some Attractive Photo Frames. 


MAY MYRTLE FRENCH. 


650 





Every amateur, and every person who has 
a friend delving in the fascinating. mys- 
teries of photography, is 
often at a loss to know 
what to do with the accum- 
ulating pHotos of “all sorts 
and conditions of men,’’ and 
maids, etc, and, worse still, 
the pictures are apt to be 
of all sizes. A few new 
ways to dispose of these, 


and of stamp photos, are 
here shown. 
The “graduated group” 


best suits young faces; ora 
series of six pictures of one 
face, in which case the let- 
tering could be altered. It 
would make a nice gift for 
the grandmother, to have 
half a dozen grandchildly 
pictures, brand new, sent 
her in this form at Christ- 
mas or birthday. 

The bottom frame may be 
omitied, without sp -iling 
the symmetry of the ar- 
rangement. As shown, the 
bottom frame should be 
about 2 inches in diameter, 
and the largest one a trifle 
over 6 inches. One could 
begin with 3 inches and go 


up to 7. These frames 
are of embroidered linen 
stretched over cardboard, 


or of course they may be 
made from fancy cardboard 
if desiied. The ribbon ought to be about 
No 2, or if the frames are all made larger, 
get a little “larger” ribbon also. About 
2% yards of ribbon are needed. 

Seven little round frames, each 5 inches 
in diameter, are here shown “strung on @ 
2%-inch ribbon. Make ithe 
frames of tinted cardboard, such 
as may be bought for 5 cents a 
sheet at the printing office. Cut 
the openings in varied sizes and 
shapes. At the back of the 
frames the opening through 
which to slip the photo is at one 
side, and the ribbon is attached 
by the top and bottom of frames 
alone. Use good clear glue for 
this, and put it under a heavy 
weight until dry, to keep the 
shape. 

The lettering may be done in 
gold paint, or with pen and ink, 
A bottle of India ink, that can 
be used with an ordinary pen, 
and comes in many colors, be- 
sides the good, etc, will cost 25 
cents, and last practically for- 
ever. I use it in my illustrating 
work, and one such bottle lasts 
me several years. 

A piece cut from a cheap lead 
pencil and gilded is slipped 
through a hem in the top of the 
ribbon, and cord and tassel hang- 
er applied. This is made from a 
couple of penny spools of em- 
broidery silk. The whole cost, if 
one has the paint on hand, is 
about 17 cents, for the ribbon 
need not be an extra fine quality for this 
purpose. 








A Few Yuletide Tokens. 


MADORA BRIGGS. 





A receptacle for clippings makes a very 
acceptable Christmas gift. Purchase nine 
large envelopes about 10 inches long by 
four inches wide. On each flap should be 
written the kind of clipping the envelope 
is to contain, thus: Poetry, Music, Art, 
Book Notes, Travels, Personals, Society, 
Humorous, and Recipes. Put the envelopes 
in a neat bundle together, and pierce seven 
small holes about one-quarter of an inch 
from the bottom of the envelopes, and at 
equal distances from each other. 

The covers are made by taking two stiff 
pieces of cardboard just a trifle larger than 
the envelopes. Cover each with linen 
stretched on tightly and gummed securely 
down on the wrong side. The front cover 
may have a few violets worked on it with 
the phrase, “Good thoughts, true thoughts, 
thoughts worth saving.” 

To make the inside of the 
paste white paper entirely over it. 


cover neat, 
Make 


BUSY FINGERS 


seven holes in both covers to exactly cor- 
respond with those made through the en- 
velopes, and then with baby ribbon lace it 
from side to side, finishing with a bow at 
the top. 

Sometimes it is rather puzzling to know 
what to tell children to make for Christ- 
mas, and yet it is such a good thing to 
teach them the pleasures of giving while 
they are young. Turkish towelling bought 
by the yard, and cut into convenient sized 
squares, may be neatly hemmed, and with 
a simple crocheted border, will provide em- 
ployment for several days, and be a useful 
gift besides. 

Then there are those pretty pin balls. 
Wind three balls of white knitting cotton, 
or wool, until they are all just about the 
size of an egg. These balls are to be cov- 
ered with crocheting done in either colored 
silk or cotton in any open shell stitch pat- 
tern. In two of the balls put white pins, 
and in the other black. Just stick them in 
one-third of the way, so that the balls look 
like porcupines. Fasten ribbon to the top 
of each ball and tie with a bow. 

Out of white handkerchiefs with scal- 
loped borders can be made many pretty 
gifts. Two of them stitched together and 
leaving the border as a sort of fringe, will 
make a nice bag in which to tarry -little 
bits of work. The top of the bag is drawn 
up by means of white baby ribbon run 
through a small casing. 





Good Will Gift Suggestions. 


JENNIE CAMPBELL DOUGLASS. 





Let as much of your own self as possible 
go with your gift. Little pieces of birch 
bark, collected while you were away during 
the summer, make real pretty covers for 
needlebooks and penwipers, or even pret- 
ty picture frames into which you might 
place one of those remarkable penny copies 
of masterpieces of art. How much such a 
gift would brighten a sick room. Your el- 
derly friend would think the needlebook 
very nice. 

Mother would like some useful thing made 
at your sewing class, girls, even though the 
workmanship was not perfect. 

There lies on mY desk a memorandum 
book 4% inches by 3, made of a paper pad, 
and having a cover on which my boy friend 
painted a sprig of holly. It is an imperfect 
painting, but tasteful, for the boy tied the 
book together with ribbon just the color of 
the holly berries, and the little pencil at- 
tached is of their color too. I remember 
that the book was wrapped in green tissue 
paper the color of the leaves, and a little 
sprig of real holly was stuck under the red 
string. Ten cents probably more than cov- 
ered the cost, but the thoughts prompting 
the gift are priceless to me now, although 
the book is three years old. 

All about you are people who dread the 
holiday season, because of the memories of 
past experiences which can never be re- 
peated, and which the happiness of those 
about them recalls. Perhaps a little bit of 
your needlework, girls, will help to divide 
their attention and ease the strained heart- 
strings. 

Maybe your parents will hand someone 
engaged in philanthropic work five or ten 
dollars to distribute to needy families. 
Would they not be willing to let you buy 
and take the presents yourself? Those who 
are worthy of benevolence are, unless they 
are very little children, stung by the thought 
of its necessity. If your Christmas dona- 
tion should come in the form of a friendly 
gift, would it not please better? 





Bobbinet Sofa Pillow—I saw a pillow re- 
cently that at a little distance looked like 
the web work done on gingham that had 
such a vogue a while ago. On nearer view 
it proved to be bobbinet laid over dark blue 
with webs in fine darning cotton. Between 
the webs were cross stitches. It really was 
handsomer than the gingham work, and 
as easily done, the holes in the lace serving 
as a sufficient guide to keep the design 
symmetrical.—[Selena Walton. 





Linen Floss is used quite extensively 


now instead of mercerized cotton or em- 
broidery silk in the popular huckabuck 
work. It is much cheaper than the silk, 
retailing at 25c a dozen skeins, I believe, 
and launders beautifully. It comes in 
numerous shades.—[J. B, C. 








For Singers and Speakers. 


The New Remedy For Catarrh is Very 


Valuable, 

A Grand Rapids gentleman who repre- 
sents a prominent manufacturing concern 
and travels through central and southern 
Michigan, relates the following regarding 


the new catarrh cure, he says: 

“After suffering from catarrh of the head, 
throat and stomach for several years, I 
heard of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets quite ac- 
cidentally and like everything else I imme- 
diately bought a package and was decidedly 
surprised at the immediate relief it afforded 
me and still more to find a complete cure 
after several weeks’ use. 





“T have a little son who sings in a boy’s 
choir in one of our prominent churches, and 
he is greatly troubled with hoarseness and 
throat weakness, and on my return home 
from a trip I gave him a few of the tablets 
one Sunday morning when he had com- 
plained of hoarseness. He was delighted 
with their efféct, removing all huskiness in 
a few minutes and making the voice clear 
and strong. 

“As the tablets are very pleasant to the 
taste, I had no difficulty in persuading him 
to use them regularly. 

“Our family physician told us they were 
an antiseptic preparation of undoubted 
merit and that he himself had no hesitation 
in using and recommending Stuart’s Ca- 
tarrh Tablets for any form of catarrh. 

“tT have since met many public speakers 
and professional singers who use them 
constantly. A prominent Detroit lawyer 
told me that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets kept 
his throat in fine shape during the most 
trying weather, and that he had long since 
discarded the use of cheap lozenges and 
troches on the advice of his*physician that 
they contained so much tolu, potash and 
opium as to render their use a danger to 
health.”’ 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are large, pleas- 
ant tasting lozenges composed of catarrhal 
antiseptics, like Red Gum, Blood Root, etc, 
and sold by druggists everywhere at 50 
cents for full treatment. 

They act upon the blood ard mucous 
membrane and their composition and 
remarkable success has won the approval 
of physicians, as well as thousands of suf- 
ferers from nasal catarrh, throat troubles 
and catarrh of stomach. 

A little book on treatment of catarrh 
mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 





An Acceptable Gift 


Lincoln--McKinley and G.A.R. Knife 


Made in Canton.’ 


Photos in Trans- 
Parent Indestructie 
ble Handle. Blades 
‘Hand-Forged Ra-« 
sor Steel. Guaran- 
tee with each knife. 






No. 268. Cut % size. Price $1.00. 
(Photos of Linen!n and Meiiintey om other ade.) Sent postpaid 
em, 


‘hotos, Lodge or other emb 


upon receipt of price. Your own 
Agents wanted. Send for 


name and address in handle. $1.25. 
cireular of our 58 


les, with terms, ete. 
THE CANTON CUTLERY GO., 1241 W. Tenth Street, Canton, 0, 


PATENTS 





book free 


48-page 
references 


highest 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. O, 
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Come to Me in the Twilight Gray. 


MABEL CORNELIA MATSON, 





Come to me in the twilight gray! 
Come t6 me in the old sweet way; 


|Take my wrists in your hands once more; 


Clasp and press them as of yore. 


Come to me in the twilight gray! 

Say the fond things you used to say; 
Let me look in your eyes so true 

And read love there as I used to do. 


Come to me in the twilight gray! 
Come to me in the old sweet way; 
Bid this weary waiting cease; 

Kiss my lips with the kiss of peace. 


Ribbon Pillow. 


B. A. W. 








Two shades or two contrasting colors of 
2-inch satin ribbon may be used for the 
weaving. It will require, if the pillow is 
18 in square (a very good size), 18 strips 





A RIBBON SOFA PILLOW. 


of ribbon each % yard long. A narrower 
ribbon would necessitate more work and 
strips. 

The pillow should be nicely covered with 
silk (mercerized cotton goods will do just 
as well) to match one of the shades of rib- 
bon, then the woven part neatly sewed to 
this. Outside the woven portion should 


be 9 in ends of ribbon which are folded to , 


form loops and the raw end turned under 
and securely tacked to the sides of the 
cushion. This method of finishing a pillow 
is entirely new. If desired stars of em- 


broidery silk may be worked in outline - 


stitch in alternate blocks of the ribbon. 


—_——— 


Encourage the Ambitious Girl. 


DELLA HINE MERTZ. 





Begin by winning your daughter’s con- 
fidence, and by making her feel that any- 
thing in which she is interested is inter- 
esting to you also. It is a sad sight to see 
a boy or girl so cowed that all original 
brightness is lost. Not that I advocate 
bringing up children to think they are, as 
the boys say, ‘‘the whole push,” but to so 
treat them that they will have confidence 
in themselves and their small accomplish- 
ments. 

If your daughter wants to bake a cake, 
let her. Suppose the first attempt is a 
failure, and you are left to the reflection 
that eggs at the time are selling at a high 
price,—let her try again. If on another day 
she wishes to fashion a dress, do not pour 
cold water on the project. Let her try. I 
know a girl 14 years of age who can cut, 
fit and make a dress good enough for any- 
one. She did not learn all at once. The 
first sleeves she cut were both for the right 
arm! Did she despair? Not she; she qui- 
etly folded her work and put it away. The 
first time she was down town she bought 
enough material for a sleeve, and this time 
she was careful and cut the goods so that 
both of her arms would have covering. 

Does your daughter wish to take mando- 
lin, piano or violin lessons? Tell her to 
go ahead, if it can be afforded. Among 
my friends is a girl brought up in luxury 
who never thought she would want for 
anything her fancy might suggest. Re- 
verses came to her, but instead of sitting 
down and bemoaning her lot, she remem- 
bered how delighted her friends were to 
hear her play on the piano. She at once 
“hustled” around, procured music scholars 
and made arrangements to play for enter- 
tainments, thus turning her accomplish- 
ment to a practical use. Has your daugh- 
ter literary tastes, and does she aspire to 
shine as an authoress, or as a poetess? 





editors are hard-hearted (which we know 
is a base libel), Let her try. Does she 
want to learn typewriting? Hire a type- 
writer and tell her to go ahead, 

Does she want to learn a language? Pro- 
cure a good instructor for her; she may 
turn out a finished linguist. I atterided one 
of the finest finishing schools in Washing- 
ton, D C, and our “professor” of Frey:h 
was a Yankee spinster, who spoke the pur- 
est French! Look at the salary translators 
receive! Mrs M—— receives for this work 
sufficient to maintain herself and family 
in more than comfort. Does your daughter 
wish to learn piano tuning? Encourage 
her. Does she want to become a trained 
nurse, 2a doctor, a telegrapher, an artist, 
a bookkeeper, an advertisement writer, a 
photographer or even a pharmacist—give 
her your blessing and godspeed and you 
will live to find that the world is better 
and brighter, all on account of the fact 
that a dear, little baby girl has lived, 
struggled and succeeded in it. 


A Woman's Place in the Farm Life. 


GEORGE T. POWELL. 








The value of a practical education in not 
only special vocations connected with farm 
life, but in all the esentials which combine 
to make up the industry, I think will be 
generally admitted. Thus far, however, 
most of the efforts have been confined to 
the training of men for such pursuits. But 
apparently there is a very broad avenue 
open to women in the rural districts, where 
she can find a much broader sphere for 
her talent and ability than at present, if 
properly equipped from an educational 
standpoint. 

e wives and daughters of the tillers of 
the soil form one of the most influential 
classes of the United States. To do the 
work devolving upon them, they undergo 
a certain course of instruction which is 
chiefly confined to the management of the 
house, to the cuisine and what ‘we general- 
ly call domestic duties. Outside of this 
line of activity they may engage to a lim- 
ted extent in raising poultry for  pin- 
money,” may cultivate a few bushes and 
shrubs bearing small fruit, and few house- 
wives are without at least a bed of flower- 
ing plants. Their knowledge of the other 
branches of the farming industry, however, 
is gained chiefly from the short sentences 
dropped here and there by the husband, 
who seldom thinks that his helpmeet can 
give him any advice or other aid in the 
cultivetion or harvesting of his staple 
crops, in the care of his live stock or in any 
Other department. I am of the opinion 
that the present century may see _ the 
education of women whose life is to be 
spent beyond the limits of the city, broad- 
ened, 

The great value of a-more thorough 
education in the various pursuits of the 
farm is beginning to be appreciated by the 
great mass of people. This is shown by the 
advent of feminine students into classes for 
instruction not only in  floriculture and 
horticulture, but even for the study of live 
stock, and the seeding and harvesting of 
the wheat field. At the institution of which 
I have the honor to be the director, the 
interest which has been taken by the 
women students in vocations almost ex- 
clusively confined to the other sex has been 
extremely gratifying, and I can say that 
the results attained by them are of far- 
reaching benefit. There is no reason why 
education along the lines referred to should 
not be as attractive to a girl or young 
woman as to a boy or young man. 

Another branch of instruction besides 
field and orchard work, which is very 
desirable but which thus far has been but 
little pursued is the best system of pre- 
serving meat and other food by means of 
cold storage. The manipulation of modern 
apparatus for this purpose as well as ma- 
chinery for securing dairy productions 
should be as much a part of the apparatus 
connected with the farm schools as electri- 
cal batteries and vacuum tubes are essen- 
tial in the chemical laboratory. This field 
is open to women as well as men. 

A new field of work for which women 
are especially well fitted, is that of land- 
scape gardening. At the school of agri- 
culture and horticulture a course is opened 
for the training of women in the care of 
the grounds of suburban country homes 
and of estates. “It is not the object to make 
landscape engineers or architects, which 
requires several years of study, but rather 


‘¢Don’t discourage her by telling her that all to train women in the art of laying out 
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small places, in the correct pruning of 
trees, shrubs and plants, and in the care 
of lawns, walks and drives: also to make 
competent assistants in park work, for 
which there is an unsatisfied demand. 

In the topics which I have briefly out- 
lined, as well as others so important to 
the prosperity of the agriculturist, I believe 
that all thoughtful-minded persons will 
admit that a thorough education is not 
only valuable but essential to every woman 
who casts her lot as the mistress of a farm. 
She possesses quaiifications which should 
enable her to become more expert in cer- 
tain branches than a man. The care of 
fruit and vegetables, for example, should 
interest the average woman of the farm 
almost as much as the training of her roses 
or weeding of her violet bed. Her maternal 
instincts attract her to broods of chickens 
and ducks, as well as to the droves of 
calves and even the litter of pigs. But the 
natural common sense and judgment which 
the farmer’s wife possesses, although sel- 
dom credited for it, would make her advice 
of the greatest value to her husband if it 
were accompanied by a knowledge of his 
work which can be acquired in the manner 
I have endeavored to outline. 


A Recipe File. 


MRS A. S. MERCURE. 





A good way to keep the various recipes 
that accumulate, those written on a stray 
slip of paper, as well as those cut from a 
newspaper or magazine, is to put them in an 
ordinary commercial filing cabinet such as 
your husband probably keeps on his desk. 
These cost 25 or 30 cents and are so thor- 
oughly indexed that they will save one 
enough time and trouble to more than pay 
for themselves. 

Under A can be put the recipes for apple 
dumplings, apple snow, etc; under B those 
for bread and biscuits, under C those for 
cake and so on, indefinitely. If you wish 
to find your favorite recipe for plum pud- 
ding, a minute’s glance through the recipes 
filed under P will bring it forth. It may 
be kept out of the file while being used, 
and so quickly slipped back again in the 
Same place from which it was taken that 
you will wonder you did not have one of 
these conyenient receptacles long ago. 


Always Handy—How many housewives 
make those handy little articles, kitchen 
holders? I make mine of ticking, four fold, 
6 inches by 5 inches, stitch them diag- 
onally from corner to corner for firmness, 
and put on loops to hang them by. They 
are invaluable as a protection to the hands, 
and a saving of kitchen towels, aprons and 
the bottoms of dress skirts, which I have 
more than once seen wh’sked up in an emer- 
gency to remove things hastily from the 
oven. I use mine to handle everything 
= the stove, even the lid lifter.—[{F, 


A Small Note Book in which to keep a 
record of letters received and answered, as 
well as one for calls received and made, 
will save one many minutes’ speculation as 
to whether one is debtor or creditor in 
these matters, and will insure a more 
prompt acknowledgement of the invitation 
or card which might otherwise happen to 
be overlooked.—[A. M. S. M. 


A Pretty Napkin Ring for the use of 
the “stranger within the gates” is made of 
linen embroidered in. any pretty design, 
and tied together with ribbon matching the 
embroidered flower in color. Take a piece 
of heavy linen about seven or eight inches 
long and two inches wide, have it stamped 
or sketch a pretty spray of flowers on it, 
embroider in colors, and in each end em- 
broider two eyelets the same shade as the 
buttonholed edge, which is, I think, pret- 
tiest—_[Mrs A. S. Mercure. 





Haircloth is once more coming into fa- 
vor as a covering for furniture, but it is no 
longer in a shade of dead drab or funereal 
black, familiar as the furniture used in our 
grandmother’s “best room.” There is a 
shade of dark blue and one of green which 
do not give to furniture the cold, stiff ap- 
pearance of the old-fashioned kind. It will 
be used for libraries and dens, as a sub- 
stitute for leather, to which many object 
because it stains so easily, and every grease 
spot is a fixture. The new haircloth can 
be scrubbed with soap and brush when it 
becomes soiled, and the treatment will make 
it as good as new.—[March Fourth. 
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Training the Baby. ° 


n. We te 

When little Ella Margaret was six weeks 
ld and I once more took the household 
reins ‘in my hands, I 
found a healthy, heavy 
baby, with a strong de- 
termination to keep 
awake as much as pos- 
sible. I had read many 
books upon the training 
of children, and I tried 
to use that knowledge 
and to also profit by the advice of friends. 
First of all I tried to be regular about her 
going to sleep at night and insisted upon 
her going fo bed at 6 o’clock and often she 
would cry for an hour. For four months I 
persevered in what I thought was right, 
all the time being very miserable during 
that long cry. I soon learned that a wake- 
ful child cannot go to sleep, and a sleepy 
one cannot keep awake. By allowing her 
to stay up an hour longer she was willing 
to go to bed. 

When her gums began to hurt her she 
Was very cross, until I stumbled upon a 
very simple remedy. At dinner one day, 
in desperation I gave her a little piece of 
ice, and she was good at once. She cut 
all her teeth on ice and was very good 
for a teething child. She would hold it 
against her gums and would not let it go 
until she was relieved. 

At eight months of age her father spent 
about 30 minutes teaching her how to crawl 
up and down the stairs. We never had a 
gate or bar to prevent her falling, and at 
nine months’ of age she never gave us 
a thought concerning stairs, as she always 
exercised such care in going up or coming 
down. It saves the mother so much, as it 
is so tiresome to carry a heavy child up 
stairs. When I weaned her at 12 months 
she drank milk from a good dairy, and at 
three years of age had never needed the 
attention of a physician. 

I found that it was not best to follow 
too much the advice of friends and rela- 
tives, who had perhaps forgotten just how 
they did manage their children. 


A Mother’s Memory Book. 


SUSIE BOUCHELLE WIGHT. 











In my day and time I have seen a great 
variety of scrapbooks. In my memory they 
range all the way from the ornate red and 
gilt affair, filled with advertising cards, to 
the heavy, serious looking volumes of a 
lawyer friend, who understands the value 
of judicious clippings, but this morning it 
was my tender privilege to look through 
one that brought the tears to my eyes, and 
a great pang of envy to my heart. 

It was a collection of the tiny treasures 
dear to one woman’s soul—a woman wise 
enough to keep mementees of pleasant 
things, for we are all philosophers enough 
to know that a thousand pleasant things 
will slip unanchored out of our conscious- 
ness, while one little pricking stinging hurt 
will insistently demand remembrance with- 
out any material reminder. 

"lhis woman’s children are all grown now, 
and scattered about in the world, but I 
could almost hear baby prattle, as I turned 
the yellow pages. In one place was pasted 
a bit of a letter from grandma, telling how 
good little James had been, while on a visit 
to her. In another, the mother had written 
a list of the contents of this boy’s pock- 
ets, on one occasion, when she had turned 
them wrong-side out to mend them. The 
list was comical enough, but now that the 
little boy is a man, it seems to me that no 
other touch could bring back to the mother 
heart a picture of her baby boy, ag this rec- 
ord of his treasures. 

A rose geranium is fastened to one leaf, 
and beneath it in quotation marks are the 
words, “Put dis in your hair, muvver.” 
Lying loose between the pages was a tiny 
slip—one line cut from the very bottom of 


a letter. The handwriting is bold and man- 
ly, and these are the words, “I wish I could 
kiss you to-night, my precious little 
mother. Your own boy, James.” How 


many mothers, I wonder, are so blessed as 
to receive love letters from their grown 
boys? 

There were bits of the little daughter’s 
dresses, and in the pretty old-fashioned 
handwriting, many records of very simple 
seeming things, which this mother, like 
Mary of old, had treasured up in her heart. 
The mementoes were not all of her chil- 
dren. The book seems to have dated back 





BABY’S CORNER 


to her girlhood, and there were faded blos- 
soms, knots of ribbon, and very many curls 
of hair, each with a sweet little history 
of its own. The poems in the book were 
such as had possessed a peculiar meaning 
to her—a message of comfort or encour- 
agement, as the penciled words on the mar- 
gins showed. 

I did not look all the way through the 
book—I could not, for it seemed to me that 
my eyes were gazing into the sacred secret 
chambers of a woman’s heart, and as I shut 
the covers reluctantly, I fell to dreaming of 
the one who had so carefully treasured 
these trifies, and the keynote to the beauti- 
ful live of love she had so freely given came 
to me. Freely of love had she also received, 
for I have rarely seen a woman so girt 
about with tenderness. 

A Dainty Quilt for baby’s first bed was 
made from a piece of albatross left after 
making a dress. It was cream white in col- 
or, and a vivid pink lining was used, giv- 
ing just a soft pink tone through the cover, 
and one layer of the wadding cotton was 
used. The little cover was tied with nar- 
row pink baby ribbon, about two and a 
half inches apart, the ribbon being tied in 
a tiny bow knot. The four edges were fin- 
ished by buttonholing, using two buttonhole 
stitches close together, then a space, then 
two more buttonhole stitches, and so on. 





The wool wadding is preferable to the cot- 
ton, as it is much warmer and lighter in 
weight. The idea could be carried out in 
silk or other material, and instead of bow- 
knots, little rosettes of the baby ribbon 
could be used, and the edge bound with rib- 
bon instead of with the bottonhole stitch. 
Simplicity and daintiness, however, is the 
best rule in preparing the 7% for the 
small ruler of a household.—[A, G. 





Care for Baby First—Your baby will be 
a baby for so short a time. Never mind 
if you do seem losing your place in the so- 
cial life about you, you can find it again, 
the time lost when you fail in building a 
fine, strong, foundation for your child’s 
future health, through any fault of yours, 
is worse than lost. If you cannot write, or 
even hear a paper at your club for many 
months, have respect enough for your brain 
to feel that it will not greatly deteriorate 
in that time, and will take up the outside 
interests with greater zest because of these 
new duties faithfully performed. Get all 
the rest you can from day to day, and rest 
your baby.—[Ella. 





Never Let a Child go to bed in winter 
without first toasting the feet. This is a 
good preventive of croup and colds.—[{E. 
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COOKERY 


Under the Persona? Super- 
vision of the Principal of 


The New England School of Cookery 
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The New York 
Jovrnal and 


American says: 
“Probably the best 
equipped culinary lab- 
oratory in the world is 
operated by the scien- 
tists and skilled in- 
structors of the Good 
Housekeeping Institute, 
which maintains the 
famous New England 
School of Cookery at 
Springfield, Mass, and 
publishes the well- 
known magazine Good 
Housekeeping. Besides 
the cooking classes at 
the parent school in 
Springfield and = the 
branches __ recently 
opened in several other:! 
cities, a practical sys- 























tem of teaching cook- 
ery by correspon dence 
has been established.’ 
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The correspondence 
cookin, lessons come 









cooking* course is ad- 
apted to all classes—it 
is so scientific yet so 
simple. It is a grand 
that you are 
doing and [I shall em- 
brace every opportuni- 
good 
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I have perused the 
lessons with very much 
satisfaction and pleas- 
ure. The instructions 
seem indeed ee ae 
it. does not 

























sent on application. 









The Correspondence Course 


the classes, and each is so — that even the novice can thoroughly understand. Full p 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF COOKERY 
Springfield, Mass. 










consists of 20 lessons in Plain Cooke 
adapted from the regular lessons seo 

































































MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


The Home-Makers. 


FRANK WALCOTT HUTT, 





“It’s all worth while,’”’ she whispers low, 
Who makes some little home shrine fair, 
And joys to keep it ever so, 
Whatever fitful grief and care 
Would seek admittance there. 


“Tt’s all, it’s all worth while, indeed,” 
Saith he who, singing bravely, goes 
To spoil and slay the deep-sown weed, 
So that the lily and the rose 
Thrive in his garden close. 


“It’s all worth while—I question not,” 
I heard one day—a passer-by. 

A kingdom theirs no king hath wrought; 
A fief, their wholesome days reply, 
No king might ever buy. 


—_ 


An Old Fashioned Conclusion. 


MRS HENRY WIGHT. 





One little mother I know is one of the 
shining lights in the best social life of her 
town; intelligent, wide-awake, and fully 
abreast of every wave of progress within 
her reach; and yet for years she lived a 
life apart from all this, in a world nar- 
rowed cown to her husband, her children, 
and her ideal. 

She lost nothing by her seeming retire- 
ment, except perhaps the evanescent title 
of an up-to-date woman, for the time of it. 
She came back to social life, inestimably 
the richer by her experience of beautiful 
maternity, and all that it means in exquis- 
ite influences of patience, unselfishness and 
love. 

And so, as I thought it over, I came to 
the old-fashioned conclusion that the. time 
. of the mothers of young children is not 
greatly needed in the great movements for 
the world’s betterment. 

Their closest interest belongs by divine 
right to their children, until the formative 
period is well past, and it is good if they 
ean be contented to live quietly and plain- 
ly, giving to the outside in only the simple 
little ways that are possible to the busy 
homekeeper. 





Old King Coal. 


MRS W. H. MARTIN. 

Those who use bituminous coal for the 
first time will find that the woes of an 
amateur are genuine, and will realize how 
exceedingly disagreeable soft coal is. The 
remedy lies in getting the best quality of 
the so-called sfnokeless coal, and intelli- 
gently managing its consumption. 

Texperience teaches the necessity of start- 
ing right by having the pipe leading from 
the furnace to the chimney clean and per- 
fectly tight, thus insuring a strong draft 
under control. 

Good judgment must be used in replen- 
ishing the fuel, not to feed the fire until 
the coal put in previously has finished blaz- 
ing. Put in coal as quickly and carefully 
as possible, using common sense in observ- 
ing and remembering what act caused 
smoke to escape through the door, and soon 
smoke can be prevénted. Inferior grades 
of coal have a fine, powdery dust, which, 
when added to the fire, flames out in smoke 
and gas, is dirty and also clogs the pipes. 

Provided the pipes have been clogged, 
the soot may be removed by scraping the 
sides, and then using a long-handled feather 
duster. It is superfluous to state that one’s 
very oldest clothes should be donned, and 
frequent cleaning of stove or furnace is 
necessary. 

It is much easier to keep a small fire with 
the bituminous coal than with anthracite. 
There are no cinders and there are less 
ashes. It is no trouble to keep the fire over 
night, and have heat much quicker the next 
morning than with hard coal. 





Combing Towels are_so convenient and 
even so indispensable for tidiness that I 
wonder that so few women provide them- 
gelves with them. The material necessary 
consists of a rather heavy fringed linen 
towel, not less than a yard long and a half 
@ yard wide. Turn the towel over one- 
third of the way from the end, cut out a 
round in the crease so made, for the neck, 
shape the shoulders downward from it to 
the edges of the towel, and cut open the 
lapped-over third in the middie. This is 
the front of the cape, and the two-thirds 
length, left whole, is the back. The shoul- 
ders are to be seamed first, then the fronts 





q. 


A considerable percentage 
of disease is the remote if 
not direct result of uncleane 
Trained nurses ine 


liness. 


[33] 





Sist upon using pure soap. 
Ivory Soap is preferable 

s) because it is made of thore |. 

oughly tested, pure vege- | 

table oils, and has been ) 
scientifically demonstrated 
to be an efficient antiseptic 
and disinfectant. \ 
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must be hemmed and the neck finished with 
a’ narrow hamburg ruffle. Tie at the throat 
and just below with ribbons to match the 
stripe which borders the towel. If pre- 
ferred, the edges may be finished in cross 
stitch, but the border is better by itself. 
Towels of a smaller size may be used for 
children. 





To Fasten Labels on Tin—To a pint of 
boiling water add an ounce of pulverized 
borax, then two ounces of gum shellac, and 
boil until dissolved.—[S. E. 3 


Our Pattern Offer. 








8838 — Ladies’ 

Five-Gored Pe- : 

destrian Skirt with 8837 — Child’s 
Slot Seams. 22, 24, Coat with Round 
26,28, 30 and 32- Collar. 2, 4, 6, & 


10 and 12 years. 


inch waist. 
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8330 — Ladies’ 


Fancy Shirt 8857 — Ladies’ 
Waist. 32, 34, 36, Shirt Waist 
38 and 40-inch Sleeves. 32, 36 and 
bust, 40-inch bust. 


Price, 10 cents, each number, from our 
Pattern Department. 

Special Notice: We have issued an eight- 
page catalog of the latest fashions, which 
we will mail to any address on request. A 
postal card will bring it.. Address our Pat- 
tern Department, as above? 








$7.25 Toc 
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$26.50 “uae. 
anywhere in U.8. No mone; 
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Salads and Salad Dressings. 


MARJORIE MARCH, 


654 


Salads are extremely beneficial to health, 
and, summer or winter, make an attractive 
addition to the dinner table. 

Mayonnaise Dressing: The yolks of 2 eggs, 
1 teaspoon salt, dash of pepper, % teaspoon 
mustard, 1 tablespoon vinegar, 1 tablespoon 
lemon juice. Add olive oil drop by drop 
until mixture thickens; 1% cups oil will be 
about the amount necessary. The beaten 
white of 1 egg added makes a lighter dress- 
ing. Thicken with more oil. Thin by using 
vinegar or lemon juice. 

If dressing is to be kept any length of 
time, use the yolk of 1 egg and a hard-boiled 
yolk. Put in a glass can, seal, and set 
in -ice box. Will keep several weeks. If 
mayonnaise dressing does not stiffen, do 
not throw it away. Take yolk of a fresh 
egg just as if beginning again, and drop 
by drop, as if it were oil, stir in the liquid 
mixture. After all has been used, add 
enough oil to thoroughly stiffen. 

Salad Dressing without Oil: Rub yolks of 
8 hard-boiled eggs until smooth, add -% 
teaspoon each of salt and sugar, 1 salt- 
spoon pepper and mustard. Add 3 table- 
spoons rich cream, mix well, add vinegar 
until consistency of cream. 

Whipped Cream Dressing: Beat the yolks 
of 2 eggs light, 1 teaspoon salt, dash of pep- 
per, 2 tablespoons vinegar. Set the bowl 
on a teakettle of boiling water. Stir con- 
stantly until it thickens, and set aside to 
cool. Whip % cup of cream to a stiff froth 
and gradually add the dressing, beating 
until smooth. 

Fish Salads: Shrimps mixed with chopped 
celery heaped on lettuce leaves makes a 
pretty and delicious salad. Put a spoon- 
ful of mayonnaise on each, garnish with 
capers. 

Crab Salad: Pick crab meat into small 
pieces. Let stand in vinegar and oil for 
an hour. Drain and mix with Mayonnaise 
dressing. 

Oyster Salad: Take 1 pt parboiled oysters. 
When cold, pour over them a rich May- 
onnaise dressing. Cut celery in small bits 
and arrange oysters and celery in layers. 
Garnish with celery tips ané@ nasturtium 
blossoms. 

Lobster Salad: Cut fine the meat of a 
lobster. Mix with Mayonnaise dressing. 
Serve on crisp lettuce leaves. Garnish with 
‘ hard-boiled egg cut in rings and with lob- 
ster claws. 

Egg Salad: Boil 8 eggs 
When cold cut whites into rings. Mash 
the yolks fine and mix with them 1 cup 
Mayonnaise dressing. Arrange 16 small 
leaves of the head lettuce upon a low glass 
dish. Lay rings of egg on them with the 
yolks in the center, to make the sem- 
blance of a daisy. 

Salad of Chicken and Sweetbreads: This 
is a more delicious salad than when either 
is used alone. Mix in equal proportion. 
Serve with salad dressing. on lettuce leaves. 
Garnish with tiny radishes and slices of 
hard-boiled eggs. 


one-half hour. 


——O 


Breakfast- Gems. 
WHITE RIBBON, 


Grahams: Take 1 cup graham flour, % 
cup white flour, 1 tablespoon molasses, 1 
cup sour milk or buttermilk, salt, % tea- 
spoon soda. 

Rye Muffins: Three cups wheat and rye 
flour, half and half, sifted together; 1 qt 
milk, 1 teaspoon soda, 2 of czeam tartar, 1 
tablespoon each melted butter and sugar, 1 
egg. Drop in patty tins with spoon. 

White Rolls: One pt sour milk or but- 
termilk, 1 even teaspoon each soda and 
cream tartar. Have the milk very cold, 


even by putting ice in it the moment before 


using. Use barely flour enough to cut out. 
Bake in a quick oven, 


In Cooking Eggs, we all know that a 
boiled egg, a fried egg, and a poached egg 
are three different things in taste. Almost 
everybody likes the taste of a boiled egg, 
but not every housewife wants to boil eggs 
every meal. In this family, one member 
does not like fried eggs, another will not 
eat them poached, and so I vary the cook- 
ing of eggs at times. I put just enough 
butter in the skillet to keep the eggs from 
sticking when first broken into it. When 
this is hot I break the eggs into it, sea- 
soning quickly. Then adding about 2 
tablespoons water, I cover closely. In a 
few seconds the eggs are done and neither 





THE GOOD COOK 


fried, poached or boiled, are put on the 
table for all to declare they taSte just like 
boiled eggs.—[Ida Shepler. 


Ready Toast—Our family was small, and 
it was sometimes a question as to how to 
keep bread from going to waste, until a 
friend told me the following idea that she 
had learned in the south. Take slices of 
bread and put in a moderate oven, let stay 
until slightly browned and thoroughly dry, 
and then put in a jar or pail: By this 
means one can have egg on toast almost as 
quickly as one can say it, as the already 
toasted bread is quickly heated through 
and takes just the nicest possible brown, 
and is quickly ready for the dropped egg. 
I like it broken up in milk better than I 
do bread or cracker. These slices are also 
nice to serve chopped meat on, and are al- 
ways at hand.—[A. 8S. G. 


Hominy Croquettes—Put % cup hominy 
in a double boiler. Add hot water enough 
to cover, stirring all the time. Season with 
teaspoon salt, and cook until tender, add- 
ing more water if necessary. Remove from 
fire and add the beaten yolk of one egg. 
Let it stand until cold, mold into balls, 
make a hole in each one with a spoon and 
place in it a teaspoon of cranberry jelly. 
Cover the hole carefully so that the jelly 
does not show, and dip in flour, egg, 
crumbs, and fry. These balls are nice as a 
garnish with turkey, chicken or duck.— 
[H. D. 

Lemon Flavoring—By purchasing of the 
druggist five cents’ worth of oil of lemon 
and diluting it with simple syrup until 
just right for use, one has a cheap and 
good flavoring extract. If out of extract, 
or if there happens to be a piece of lemon 
at hand, squeeze a few drops into the cake 
you are making and save the extract for 
another time. The real lemon juice used 


for flavoring will keep a sponge cake from 
drying up the first day.—[March Fourth. 


Joseph Horne Co. 








The Christmas 


Scason 
OF 1902 


Fifteen buyers sent to Europe 

the past summer for your 

benefit— 
Other buyers looked over the 
United States, also in your 
particular interest— 


Result: Perfection 


70 departments filled as never before with 
Christ mas things. 


Gift things from 5c to thousands of dollars. 


Our catalogue tells about Christmas complete” 
ly. Write for it. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Games 
FREE 


In each pound package of 


Lion Coffee 


from now until Christmas will 
be found a free game, amusing 
and instructive—so different 
kinds, 
Get Lion Coffee and a Free Game 
at Your Grocers, 














The Kalamazoo 


Stoves, Ranges 
and Oak Heaters 


are built for particular peo- 
ple—persons who want the 
very best. 
,, hey are not 
cheap,’’and must 
m= not be confused 
with the ordinary 
line of goods sold 
‘ by mail. They are 
built of the best obtain- 
able material, by skilled 
workmen and are guar- 
anteed in every way. 
They are constructed on scientifically cor- 
rect principles—the result of 3 years ex- 
perience in stove building. They are the 
most economical in fuel as well as the most 
durable stoves mage, and while not’ cheap", 
they are sold at an extremely low price, 
because we are the only manwfacturers of 
stoves and ranges selling their entire prod- 
uct direct from the factory to the user. 
Moreover we give you a 


360 DAYS “test: * 
TEST. 
If your purchase proves unsatisfactory in 
any way within that period, return it to us 
atourexpense. This offer is backed bya 
$20,000 bank bond. Send for catalogue, 
special prices and proposition. No. 100, 


Kalamazeo Stove Co., 


Manufacturers, Kalamazeo, Mich. 

All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges are 
equipped with our patent oven thermometer. 
Guaranteed to last a life time. 


STOVE SsR ANGES 
FROM FACTORY 70 IEUSER 
“4CTory RZ 


SANS dd ™ 
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en $- live, ambitious person looking for a permanent, 
profitable business, write at once for our money cone | 
prozedisica. and our free Booklet containing One Hun 
© Stereoscopic Hy a Our agents positively 
make $5 and GRiveir on Boss ove = aoe es. 
TH, 


it. A. Diamond St, Philadelphia 
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Send us your address 
a F: | and we will show you 
pad = make $3 aday 





olutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach h.. tree, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee a clear profit 
of #3 for every day's work, absolutely sure. rite at once, 











FLOUR pe 


JOHN T. CONNOR CR 


BEST XXXX MINNESOTA BREAD FLOUR 


$4.00 per bbl. 


oer that rich gotten loaf so much de- 
wale good b of bread 


O. CO. 


~~ Strictly Fresh 
BROWN HENNERY 


ROYAL MJNUFACTURING CO., Box 875, Detroit, Hich 
EGGS 25ca doz. 


30-doz case 2444c ad 


Wholesale Grocers to the People. 
74-112 Commerce St., Boston, Mass, 


Send to-day for our mammoth price list of groceries and save 40%. Mailed free for the asking. 























































A Prize for the Ending. 


How. will our great story, ‘The Romanee 
of. a Tenderfoot” end in the concluding 
installment that will appear next week? 
‘Answer by postal card addressed to The 
Literary Editor, this office. Replies must 
be mailed (as shown by postmark) not later 
than~ December 9, before anyone can see 
the next week’s paper containing the rest of 
story. To the writer that gets nearest to 
the correct solution of the story, we will 
present a three years’ subscription, next 
nearest two years’, next one year, 


A Statesmen Puzzle. 











This puzzle is one to test your knowledge 
of history and of current events. In the 
following story are 24 blanks. Each one 
should be filled in with the name of a 
statesman so that the whole will make 
sense, and a complete story. For the first 
ten correct answers we will give ten good 
prizes. 

The story: 

My wife and I had just become settled 
in our new home in —— on the lake, when 
one —— I was sent word to come to — 
on official business. I well knew that it 
would —— my wife’s heart with sorrow to 
have me away ——, so I arranged for a 
short visit. After going to two —— I next 
visited my , and then provided myself 
with a book to on my journey. The 
morning of my departure was cold with a 
—— frost. I —- that [I felt homesick as 
the train rolled out of the depot, but by 
the time we touched the red — of old 
Virginia I felt better, and when on reaching 
my destination I found an old aunt await- 
ing my arrival I was more than happy to 
see her looking so and hearty. “Now 
—,”’ she said, ‘ I want you to —— at my 
house while in town. I think that your 
baggage will —— than my carriage, so I 
have ordered a van.” -As we drove up to 
an elegant brown —— front; my aunt’s —— 
opened the door and ushered us into a room 
— with plants in an old-fashoned —— 
hung over a blazing wood fire. “As I am a 
temperance woman,” said my aunt, “I shall 
offer you only —— ale to drink, but , My 
cook will — you- some fresh from 
the Potomac, and in every way I shall try 
to make you comfortable.” 

The first prize goes to the accurate re- 
ply earliest mailed. All answers must be 
sent on a postal card. This puzzle is open 
to all subscribers. Address all replies to 
Puzzle Editor, this office. 


Ariswers to Puzzles for October 25th. 























Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 


is 
2. A. J. Tower Co, Boston. 
3. The Temple Pump Co, Chicago, 
4. Elgin National Watch Co. 
5. Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
6. F. W.*Bird & Son. 
PRIZE WINNERS FOR OCTOBER 25. 
1. Edd Thomas, Box 112, Mt. Vernon, IIl. 
2. J. D. Wisner, Grottoes, Va. 
3. Mary A. Linderman, Bullville, N Y. 
4. Peter M. McClean, Kentville, N S§, 
(Canada). 
5. Ira BE. Egan, Smithfield, Utah. 
6. Q. R. Cronyn, Bernardston, Mass. 


Mrs George Bulfinch, R R No 2, Mon- 
roe, Wis. 
8 Mrs L. S. Cline, Congruity, Pa. 
9. Miss Julia Chapman, Southfield, Mich. 
10. Luia Stickney, P O 111, Ballard Vale, 


~ 


11. Mrs H. M. Bennett, Schuyler,-N Y. 

12. Tillie L. Stearns, Lincoln, Kan. 

13. Gracella Barnes, Lacona, N Y. 

14. Frank E. Brock, Lake City, Minn. 

15...Mabel Withey, R D No 5, Hornells- 
vile, N Y. 

16. George B. Wells, South Montrose, Pa. 


Thankséiving Songs by Little Folks. 








A wise teacher in a-.Rhode. Island un- 
graded country school set the pupils under 
her charge to writing songs for a Thanks- 
giving festival to be given by the school. 
The results ‘were a pleasant surprise and 
show how often. latent talent’. merely 
awaits an ‘incentive to bring it’ out. One 
of these Thanksgiving sd6ngs,- Written By 
Miss Mollie Gorman, who is only eleven 
years old is sutig to the tune of Yankee 


Doodle. aie 


Thanksgiving time will soon be here, 
And ‘won’t that be dandy! 





ALL THE FAMILY 


With lots of games and lots of fun 
And lots of cake and candy! 


‘ CHORUS. 
Thanksgiving time! 
Thanksgiving time! 

To all of us so dear, 
Thanksgiving time! 
Thanksgiving time! 

We'll welcome you with cheer. 


The pumpkin pies are on the shelf; 
The turkey on the platter? 
And with our spoons and knives and 
forks 
We'll make: a fearful clatter, 


Nuts and popcorn we will have, 
And doughnuts on the table; 

With chicken pie and cranberry sauce, 
We'll eat while we are able. 





Cooking as an Art—Various schools of 
cookery have been established, from time 
to time, throughout the country, but none 
have met with greater success than the 
New England School of Cookery, of Spring- 
field, Mass. It has the indorsement of 
the leading women’s organizations of its 
home city, and has won its way into the 
first rank among the institutions of its 
class. This school was established on a 
broad foundation, with ample means and 
equipment. Although self-supporting, it is 
not a money-making institution. Its pur- 
pose it to bring a Knowledge of domestic 
science and practice within the reach of all. 
To still further this end, the management, 
realizing that its influence is more or less 
limited to its immediate vicinty, have n- 
augurated a practical and comprehensive 
series of lessons, whereby the fine art of 
cooking is successfully taught by corre- 
spondence, thus extending its usefulness 
to all parts of the world. This is the first 
and only correspondence school of its kind 
in the United States. Last year, the first 
year of its correspondence department, was 
wonderfully successful, and those who took 
advantage of the lessons by maii are high 
in their praise of both their treatment at 
the hands of the management, and the thor- 
ough, practical system taught. This course 
is under the personal supervision of the 
principal, and this year bids fair to sur- 
pass even the fondest hopes of those in 
charge, 

ee ee 

Mortified Bridegroom: You told me your 
father’s Wedding present would be a check 
for four figures. 

Blushing Bride: Well, isn’t eleven dollars 
and thirty cents four figures? 





“You admire that musician?’ 

“Very much,” answered Mr Cumrox. 

“For his compositions or for his perform- 
ances?’’ 

“Neither.For his nerve in charging five 
dollars a seat.” 





“Just thought I’d drop in a minute to 
kill time,’ said the chronic bore, with a 
smile. 

“Well, you can drop right out again,” re- 
plied the busy man, with a frown, as | 
haven’t any time I want killed.” 








[35] 655 
Nobody else 
apparently dares 
put his name on 
his lamp chim- 
neys. 
MAaAcBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send yeu 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





New Revised and 
Greatly Enlarged Edition 


GINSENG 


Its Cultivation, Marvesting, Marketing 
and Market Value; With an Account 
of Its History and Botany. 


By fi. G. KAINS. 


A complete working treatise for the grower 
of ginseng—that new crop which is attract- 
ing such general attention among farmers 
and gardeners. It discusses in a practical 
way how to begifi' with either seed or roots, 
soil, ‘climate and location, preparation, plant- 
ing and maintenance.of beds, artificial propa- 
gation, manures, enemies, selection for mar- 
ket and for improvement, preparation for 
sale, and the profits that may be expected. 
Coming just now it is of particular interest, 
since owing to the decreasing wild supply of 
our forests, the prices offered by dealers have 
been steadily rising, and since the demand in 
China—the great market for this root—seems 
neyer to be fully supplied. The booklet is 
concisely written, well and profusely illus- 
trated, and should be in the hands of all who 
expect to grow this drug to supply the ex- 
port trade, and to add a new and profitable 
industry to their farms and gardens, without 
interfering with the regular work. Illustrated, 
4 inches, 159 pages. Cloth. Price, postpaid, 

cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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All the world’s a stage. Elgin 
Watches are the prompters. 


Elgin Watches 


are the world’s standard for pocket time-*, 
pieces, Sold by every jeweler in the land 3": 
guaranteed by the world’s greatest watch: 

Booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH GO, ae 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Youth’s 
Companion 


The Best Christmas Present 
for so Little Money — $1.75. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION will give 
its subscribers during 1903 the widest 
variety of good reading, among the 
contributors to its pages being 


300 WRITERS 


Eminent in Letters, Statesmanship, 
Art and Society. The contents of the 
_ filty-two issues for 1903 will include 








Serial Stories, each a Book in it- 
self, reflecting American Life in 
Home, Camp and Field. 

Special’ Articles contributed by 
Famous Men and Women—Statesmen, 
Travellers, Scientists, Essayists. 
‘Editorial Articles, Thoughtful and 
Timely, on ‘Important Public and 
Domestic Questions. 

Short Stories by the Best of Liv- 
ing -Story-Writers—Stories of Char- 
acter, Adventure and Humor. 
Short Notes on Current Events, 
and Discoveries in the Field of Science 
and Natural History. 

Anecdotes, Bright and Amusing, 
Items of Strange and Curious Knowl- 
edge, Poems and Sketches. 


Health Articles. Religious Articles. Children’s Page, Ete. 


Full Illustrated Prospectus for 1903 and Sample Copies of the Paper FREE. 


To Make a Christmas Present of The Youth’s Companion 


Send the name and address of the person to whom you wish to 
give The Companion, with $1.75 and the following coupon: 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT COUPON. 


Every new subscriber who at once sends $1.75, the subscription price, with this slip or 
the name of this paper, will receive: 


GIFT 1, All the issues of The Companion from the time subscription is received 
¢ to the end of 1902, Free, including the Beautiful Holiday Numbers. 








GIFT 2 The Companion Calendar for 1903, lithographed in twelve colors and 
¢ gold—a beautiful souvenir. CHS 95 


Then The Youth's Companion for the 52 weeks of 1903—until January, 1904—all for $1.75. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 

















